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Our New Catalogue for 1948-49 


If you have not received one be sure to write us immediately. 





From Grade 7 up. Price 
Key to above 


Just a few of our many and diversified Publications: 


1. MARVEL HECTOGRAPH FOR PRIMARY GRADES— 
64 pages, 8%x11, seatwork exercises for Grades I and II. 


Each page can be reproduced. Price 


PRAIRIE PANORAMA—An Economic and Social Survey 
of Western Canada Today. Abundantly illustrated. 


ENGLISH WORKBOOK IN GRAMMAR AND GOOD USAGE— 
Drill in the fundamentals of Grammar and Good Usage. 


Write for complete descriptive catalogue 


Western Canada Institute Ltd. 


22 Kresge Block 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 












OPEN A WALK-RITE 


REVOLVING 
CHARGE 
ACCOUNT 


No Down Payment! 
No Red Tape! 
—§— 


One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just 
show your account card when 
you shop. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
—§j— 


WALCRITES 
“Edmonton's Smart Store” 


























THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Motorists approaching the town of 
Peace River from the east along 
Highway No. 2 are favored with this 
magnificent view of the confluence of 
the Big Smoky (left) and the Peace 
rivers. The east bank of the Peace at 
this point (left foreground) towers 
some 900 feet above the River. The 
Smoky joins the Peace about two 
miles upstream from the town of 
Peace River. It was a few miles far- 
ther upstream, on the left bank of the 


Peace, that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 


in 1792, established his winter quar- 


ters, Camp Fork, during his famous 


overland expedition to the Pacific. 


—J. W. GILLES. 
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Dr. H. C. Newland 


N the death of Dr. Hubert C. Newland on September fourteenth, 

1948, Canada has lost one of her foremost educationists. Academic- 

ally, Dr. Newland’s history is one of outstanding achievement. Set- 
ting a characteristic pattern by heading the list in the Elgin County 
Public School Leaving Examination, Ontario, he graduated from the 
University of Toronto in 1910 with first place in Honor Philosophy. His 
subsequent scholarship at the University of Alberta, where he obtained 
his Master of Arts and Bachelor of Education degrees, and at the 
University of Chicago, where he received his Doctor of Philosophy, was 
consistently of top rank. 


Dr. Newland, however, was no - 
mere scholar. The record of his pro- 
fessional appointments and activities 
is proof of equal excellence in action: 
in this province he has been associa- 
ted with virtually every significant 
educational development during the 
past twenty years. As high school 
school teacher and principal, and 
later as normal school instructor, 
high school inspector, chief inspector, 
and supervisor of schools for the Al- 
berta Department of Education, Dr. 
Newland brought to each succeeding 
office the vitality and keenness char- 
acteristic of him as a person. It was 
due in no small measure to his efforts 
that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
came into being and was enabled to 
make its continued and expanding 
contribution to education in Alberta. 
Nor did Dr. Newland exhaust his 
energies locally. One of the early 
moving spirits in the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, he served as 
president of that body in the year 1923-24. 


It has been truly said that Dr. Newland never marked time, 
academically or professionally. Nor would he permit education to mark 
time. He was ambitious for education as few Canadian educators before 
him. He saw in it the prospect of social reform. But he saw also that 
reform in the educational system itself stood as a prerequisite to any 
broader kind of reform, and lost no time in bringing about such changes 
as lay within the power of his varied offices. He, in particular, was 
responsible for the reorientation of education in this province along 
generally progressive lines. 
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In effecting the reforms which he considered necessary to the 
improvement of Alberta education, Dr. Newland acquired something 
of a reputation for ruthlessness, for hardness, for lack of sympathy with 
the lot of teachers and students in certain areas and schools. Those who 
knew Dr. Newland best, however, would deny that he was hard or un- 
sympathetic. He had, it is true, certain principles upon which he would 
not give ground—principles which he worked for and, when necessary, 
fought for. The very fact that he worked and fought so well for them 
seldom made it necessary or desirable for him to yield. Dr. Newland 
was never truly unsympathetic to the situation of any teacher or 
student. But he could and did make decisions in terms of his concept of 
educational welfare and progress, for he was working towards a goal. 


Newland was yet no dilettante, no visionary, no dweller in an 

ivory tower. He combined the scientific outlook and the cultural 
ideal: firmly grounded in the psychology and techniques of the new 
education, he saw them as instruments for achieving an ideal of culture 
quite in harmony with the technological facts of modern living. He was 
fond of quoting Matthew Arnold, whose advocacy of culture and whose 
attack on Philistinism he translated into mid-twentieth-century terms. 


B‘ early education a classicist, a humanist and a philosopher, Dr. 


As a person, Dr. Newland was forthright, courageous, astute in 
thinking and tireless in action. As an official of the Department of 
Education, he gave a type of service—an ability, loyalty, and application 
—given by few civil servants. As an educationist at large, he initiated 
and fostered ideas and enterprises of very great importance. He will 
long be remembered, and his efforts on behalf of education will long 
bear fruit in this province and in this country. 


M. E. LaZERTE 


There is but one straight road to success, and that 
is merit. The man who is successful is the man who is 
useful. Capacity never lacks opportunity. It cannot 
remain undiscovered, because it is sought by too many 
anxious to use it. 

—Bourke Cockran 
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OUR PRESIDENTS COLUMN 





ULY and August were busy months 
for your executive, particularly 
for those members who happened to 
be in Edmonton for Summer School 
or for marking papers. To any future 
members of the executive who desire 
a care-free holiday, my advice is 
“Stay away from Edmonton in July. 
It’s not bad after the fatal 20th but 
there will still be many problems to 
solve up to the end of August.” 

Actually we were glad to be of 
assistance to so many teachers dur- 
ing the summer. At St. Stephen’s 
college this summer I met with callers 
at lunch-time, at supper-time and be- 
tween classes, in hallways. I enjoyed 
it. I consider it part of my job. I 
hope I was able to help in the solu- 
tion of some of the teachers’ prob- 
lems but the one interview I had 
before breakfast one morning, was, 
I am afraid, rather unsatisfactory to 
both of us. I am sorry for that but 
after all, I am not in my best confer- 
ence form at that time of day. 

The Board of Reference cases 
were all concluded and the details 
are available at our office. I may 
say that we are quite satisfied with 
the Board of Reference as it is 
presently constituted, and we feel 
that those provisions of the School 
Act which provide for its functioning 
are a very necessary and worthwhile 
protection to all teachers. 

Salary negotiations occupied the 
time of some of the Executive mem- 
bers for several weeks during the 
summer. The heaviest part of this 
work was handled by the General 
Secretary and two other members of 
the executive, Mr. Russell Patrick 
and the Vice-President, Mr. A. Aal- 
borg. Several salary negotiations re- 
main to be settled but a large number 
of other were satisfactorily concluded 
during the summer. 
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N August the General Secretary, 
Mr. Ansley, the Past President, 

Dr. H. E. Smith, and myself attended 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
conference in Ottawa as the Alberta 
delegates. Space does not permit a 
full report of the conference here 
but I would like to say that I believe 
now, as I did not believe last year, 
that the C.T.F. has become capable 
of exerting a powerful influence in 
educational affairs in the future. I 
think that its influence is only begin- 
ning. It has had a full-time secretary 
only since last January and as an 
organization it is still handicapped 
by lack of funds. I regard the C.T.F. 
in a light somewhat analogous to my 
regard for the United Nations. It 
has only begun to accomplish its ob- 
jectives. Many of its objectives have 
already been accomplished by The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association under 
the guidance of the late Dr. John 
Barnett. We are ahead of the C.T.F. 
in many ways but that is no reason 
to belittle it nor to withdraw from 
membership in it. We can assist 
teachers of other province to achieve. 
some of the benefits that we enjoy 
and there are more than a few ways 
in which the other provinces can 
assist us. 

Our objectives for this year are 
still tied up with the urgent necessity 
for greatly increased grants from the 
Provincial Government, for educa- 
tional purposes. We are in favor of 
implementation of the recommenda- 
tions of the Judge Report. We de- 
plore the passage of Bill 293a which 
deprives the elected trustees of the 
right to carry out their plans for " 
educational improvement in_ their 
own district but places the right in 
the hands of another body, the mu- 
nicipal councils who are not neces- 
sarily conversant with the needs of 
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education. We feel that the Provin- 
cial Government should immediately 
begin a system of building-grants to 
enable school districts to replace 
obsolete plants. We call on every 
teacher to get behind the work of 
the Alberta Educational Council dur- 
ing the coming winter and assist in 
every possible way to publicize the 
material that the council will prepare. 


E regret to report that we 

can not yet publish the new 

by-laws of the new pension act but 

we expect to be able to present a 

full report on pensions at a very 
early date. 

Your executive extends to all of 


you its best wishes for a successful 
year in your position. 

To the new members of the Associa- 
tion we give a hearty welcome. You 
have entered on a splendid career. 
We want you to feel that you are 
not alone. You are members of a 
large and powerful organization de- 
voted to your interests and to the 
interests of the profession you repre- 
sent. If this is your first year of 
teaching you will have many prob- 
lems. We can help you to solve some 
of them if you will give us the op- 
portunity. Make use of your organiza- 
tion and be sure to let us hear from 
you if you need any help. 

Yours fraternally, 
“E. T. WIGGINS. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS FORM 





Those teachers who are changing schools, those teachers who are remaining in 
the same schools but are changing their post office address, and those teachers 
who are leaving the profession, are asked to fill in the change of address form 
as soon as they have the necessary information and send it to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Edmonton. Please help us in this matter. It is a legal 
requirement.* 


HOME ADDRESG.................... lta can caidas hitaccd ells decnelaitenivteih dee thansebeickadintia 
ADDRESS during teaching year (1947-48) .0........00.00.0222....ecccccccceeesseeeeeeneeees 
CG) Tia cada b b cata Sais acacia ORs acct dts 
School en mere sa) une ip 


NEW ADDRESS (Teaching Year 1948-49) ...........0.......0..00ccccccsccceceeeessceneeeeeceeees 


SOS Raia: hc sin tbnbinctienccoepnethamoumeubeesenbieabboahesal i hiaisnneidscene: 
ONO TN cecil termini ad 
eed Date engagement takes effect..........................-- 


*When a teacher enters upon any contract of engagement with the board of trustees of any 
school district in the Province of Alberta, he shall give notice forthwith in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association of the date of his proposed employment and the remuneration 
agreed upon, and in such case the board of trustees may employ the teacher unless and 
until the Association notifies him in writing that the teacher is not a member.—The 
Teaching Profession Act, 1935. 
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THE GIMBY REPORT 





This address by Miss Gimby was 
delivered at the Edmonton City Con- 
vention on September 30. 

At the request of the President the 
address was tabled at the Executive 
Meeting on October 2. Dr. H. E. 
Smith, Past President of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, has commented 
on the address in the accompanying 
article. 

Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
E. T. WIGGINS, President, 





Almost I feel like the President of the 
United States when he makes his annual 
address to Congress on the state of the 
Union. I propose to tell you something 
about what is going on in the A.T.A. and 
of what I think about it. I wish I could 
make this report to a small select commit- 
tee with whom I could take counsel, for 
some of the matters are controversial and 
this way the sounding board is too big. 
But I must report to someone. I want your 
approval, and if necessary your censure. 
For while I am prepared to fight for the 
things that I believe in, I cannot fight in 
your name without knowing in how far 
you share my beliefs. 

I was always curious to know what went 
on at a meeting of the Executive Council. 
It is a most enlightening experience to be 
the only woman member. I am always 
lonesome and I often feel inferior. These 
men have more experience and more real 
confidence than I; more knowledge of busi- 
ness and administrating detail. But I com- 
fort myself remembering that we can get 
these things the way they got them, and 
that I represent in spirit the great mass 
of my fellow-teachers whose wishes I 
understand better than all of them, for a 
very good reason. 

Picture us then around the Council 
Table. At the head sits the president, in 
state, and on his right hand the General 
Secretary with his secretary beside him. 
The air is blue with smoke and the uproar 
from the streets outside re-echoes in that 
overhang above our windows. Somebody 
says “Mr. President, I move .. .” and 
the rising scream of the fire engine freezes 
us with all the avenue. Somebody shouts 
“Now, on the other hand... .”” and is drown- 
ed in a sound truck’s laring. Trucks 
clattering by, cars honking  raucously, 
brakes yelping to a stop at the red light, 
and trolley arms crashing together all make 
up the cacophony of traffic on a Saturday 
downtown in Greater Edmonton that rises 
and reverberates around us. 

I sit near the foot of the table, and once 
in a while I look up at the picture of John 
Barnett over the mantel smiling his toler- 
ant smile at this one impatient woman and 
the boys from round the province puffing 
away at the good cigars he used to smoke, 
looking very wisely down the ash and in- 
haling and exhaling cautiously. Sometimes 
his eye seems to catch mine with a twinkle, 
and I smile. It takes a big man to smoke a 
cigar—or am I prejudiced? 

The seats are very comfortable, but the 
sessions are too long; one Saturday last 
summer we sat from two till eight. We 
usually begin around nine and _ finish 
between ten and eleven at night. At meal 
times we troop over to the Mandarin Gardens 
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where we consume great quantities of gor- 
geous food—beefsteak brown and sizzling— 
and the General Secretary pays the bill. If 
the evening session lasts late we feel we’ve 
earned another little snack of Egg Foo 
Yong or Chop Suey—and the General Séc- 
retary pays the bill. And what do we 
discuss? The General Secretary, or some- 
times the President, report on the meet- 
ings of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
or the Canadian Education Association, or 
something else that we have sent them to 
across the country. Or the General Secre- 
tary tells us about what he said to the 
Minister about pensions, for instance, and / 
or what the Minister said to him. Sometimes 
we hear reports from Standing Committees 
—oral reports; or we discuss cases brought 
before the Board of Reference. In general 
it’s true to say that the business largely 
consists of hearing what the General Secre- 
tary has done and approving, and hearing 
what the General Secretary proposes to do 
and approving. Once in a while somebody 
disapproves, but not very often and not 
very long. 

Those of you present who have sat around 
that Council Table recently, as well as in 
years gone by, will agree, I know, that this 
little cartoon I’ve given you of an Execu- 
tive meeting is not too overdrawn. 

In theory the Council is the governing 
body, subject only to approval by the 
A.G.M. It draws up rules, it issues orders, 
and it hires and fires the General Secretary. 
That’s the theory. But in practice, it ain’t 
necessarily so. Because the Council has no 
roots. Once the ballots are cast any con- 
nection between a representative and his 
district is purely a geographical coincidence. 
He is not instructed by his constituency; 
he is not responsible to the A.G.M. In prac- 
tice the Executive Council, whose members 
meet so seldom and change so often, is 
merely an advisory body which can be 
wangled with the greatest of ease. 

This organization was set up by Mr. 


Barnett and it was tailored to measure for- 


him. It worked amazingly well, for there 
are great advantages when you have an 
infant organization and a John Barnett. We 
have now a large and an_ increasingly 
wealthy and powerful organization. The 
man who has succeeded John Barnett is an 
excellent man— ‘capable, intelligent, indus- 
trious and sincere; he meets the public well 
—he is affable, and his clothes are a joy to 
behold. He is devoted to the interests of 
the A.T.A. Whatever I may say about him, 
or imply, I want you to know that I think 
he’s a fine fellow and I’m all for him. 
Make no mistake about it. 

But, nevertheless, in my mind there is 
one great question. 

The A.T.A. has reached a third stage of 
development. The first ten years were years 
of planning and digging—the hard, dirty 
spade work agitating teachers to see that we 
needed an alliance. The second decade 
saw the foundation laid, whose corner- 
stones are the Teaching Profession Act, 
the Board of Reference, various amend- 
ments to the School Act, and, most recently 
our new pension. We are now ready to 
start the building of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. We are now emerging from the 
Labour Union stage into true professional 
status. We must maintain that foundation, 
that economic base of our greatness, we 
must hold fast by the labour union principles 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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COMMENT BY DR. SMITH... . 


EXPECT you have read with 
wonder and admiration Miss 
Gimby’s address to her Edmonton 
constituents. What a speaker! What 
a fighter! Her illustrations are 
superb, her ridicule merciless, her 
partial truths multitudinous, and her 
stories putrid. She punctures the in- 
flated pomposities of her fellow ex- 
ecutive members with every verbal 
thrust. She hints cunningly at 
gluttony, collusion, malfeasance, and 
indolence within the ranks of the high 
and mighty Executive. She contrasts 
the stupidity and servility of her co- 
workers with her own fertile and 
free-ranging imagination. She fights 
the battle of the common teacher 
(forgive the expression) against their 
chosen leaders. She would dethrone 
the mighty and exalt the lowly. 
Now this is all splendid, but a 
question could be raised about her 
forensic techniques. It’s a matter of 
good taste and intellectual honesty. 
It has been said that a woman (being 
the weaker vessel) fights with what- 
ever weapons come to hand and is 
justified in so doing. I doubt that 
Miss Gimby would admit to the use 
of such unethical practices, but an 
examination of the address will be 
helpful to all aspiring young orators. 
The attention-getting devices most 
prominent in this address are sugges- 
tion, insinuation, and innuendo. And 
these are played with expert and 
practiced skill. The pitiable geographi- 
cal representatives are portrayed as 
inept and ignorant lubbers—putty in 
the hands of a scheming executive 
secretary. Not a shred of evidence is 
adduced. The wives of members are 
vultures or interlopers feeding at 


the A.T.A. trough. They might even 
insist on trips to Halifax, etc. with 
transportation, meals and rooms all 
paid. What a vision, generated spon- 
taneously in a frenetic imagination. 
The only consideration they actually 
receive is to share a room free with 
their husbands at the once-a-year 
A.G.M. conventions. No meals, no 
transportation, nothing but the dubi- 
ous privilege of sharing a room for a 
few nights with those supine hus- 
bands of theirs. 


HEN the General Secretary with 
his frequént and far-flung trips 
and bloated convention expense ac- 
counts, and the privy paw “pickings” 
of the Executive members. All in- 
nuendo with no iota of evidence even 
suggested. Perhaps the executive sec- 
retary should be an office boy, but 
the Association has never seen fit 
to make him so. He is the Executive- 
Manager of a great organization and 
the organization has flourished even 
beyond the dreams of most similar 
organizations in North America. 
Every trip is authorized and ap- 
proved, most of them paid for 
through the generosity of our Am- 
erican neighbors. Perhaps he should 
stay home to answer the phone when 
Miss Gimby rings. Every expense 
voucher is examined and audited, and 
may be seen at any time by any 
member of the Association. And so 
it goes, brilliant but unscrupulous. 
If changes are to be made they 
should be preferred decently and in 
good taste, avoiding even the sus- 
picion of unethical practice. 
H. E. SMITH, 
Past President. 


The teacher is the agent for the transmission of what is best 
in the nation. In addition to being an efficient technician, therefore, 
he should be an all round cultivated man, typical of the culture 


he transmits. 
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THE GIMBY REPORT 
(Continued from Page 6) 


that forged our unity, but we must also 
enlarge our vision of the A.T.A. and set 
ourselves new goals in education. 

Someday the teachers’ associations of 
this province and of Canada will have as 
great an influence on the education of our 
citizens as the medical associations have 
on their health. I feel sure that it will be 
a better influence. 

But that will only be if we raise 
sights considerably, and if we keep 
union democratic. It could be that in the 
years ahead our large unwieldly and 
powerful body could develop into the John 
L. Lewis type of organization. If we just let 
nature take its course. If we just let George 
do it. It could easily be. 

Therefore, I am suggesting that we do 
something to give the Council roots. When 
the Calgary representative comes up he is 
in a position to know the wishes of the 
teachers in his city, at least, for they have 
a Central Council which runs their affairs 
most amicably and efficiently. Have you 
seen the newsletter they put out? They are 
away ahead of us in a number of things. 
In at least one other district the locals 
have formed a sort of council, a clearing- 


our 
our 


house of teacher opinion to which the 
representative can turn for guidance. 1 
envy him. We once had a Central Council 


in Edmenton, but we quarrelled and fell 
out. I was a member of that Council just 
before the break-up and I can assure you 
that there was plenty of fault on ail sides. 
It doesn’t matter now who was to blame; 
what matters is that now we have nothing 
but our overworked Conference Committee. 

It is one of our standing committees 
that have nothing to stand on. The Con- 
vention Committee is another. We need 
several more. We need an entertainment 
committce, one that can function at a 
momenis notice throughout the year. We 
desperately need a publicity committee. Is 
there any reason why every retiring teacher 
shouldn’t have his picture with a write-up 
in the paper? Do you realize that our June 
Banquet last year with all its fun wasn’t 
reported? We get so little publicity—why, 
some peop.e think we’re a secret society! 
And it’s our own fault. We need a public 
relations program. 

don’t say let us go back to what we 
had before, necessarily, but I do say for 
heaven’s sake, let’s get together somehow. 
The Edmonton teachers, whom I have the 
honor to represent, form the largest unit 
in the province. We have many advantages, 
including proximity to the Department, the 
Faculty of Education and the A.T.A. pro- 
vinciz. office. We should be the best in- 
formed and the most influential group, but 
I doubt it. In my opinion we are being 
neatly by-passed by a'l three, and by our 
own School Board, and only because with 
us local sovereignty is worth whatever it 
costs to maintain. 

So much for Edmonton. Now for the 
A.T.A. May I mention the Handbook again, 
that I recommended to you last year? Here 
you will find all the answers. It is in- 
valuable. 50c at the A.T.A. office. 

I have one piece of news. You must know 
that cur dream home is about to materialize. 
Last July we bought a lot, far from traffic 
noiscs We think it’s wonderful, centrally 
located, close to the banks, to the printers 
and to eating places. And with a view. We 
are congratulating ourselves on our good 
luck and on the business acumen of our 
General Secretary in that we got it shortly 
after it came on the market. The price was 
dreadful but still, less than we were pre- 








pared to pay. The lot is kitty-corner from 
the Masonic Temple, part of the Oliver 
property, between the house and the hill. 
Ours is the fourth lot from 100th Avenue 
on 108rd Street. It commands a fine view 
from the Macdonald Hotel to the Brewery 
over the Donald Ross flats. And now you 
are all invited to sit down and dood'e up 
a building. I know it will be beautiful and 
hope we call it the Barnett Building. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not the stuff 
that rubber stamps are made of. I have 
been your’ representative for eighteen 
months and I have not been given any- 
thing much to do. Even though I Rave no 
means of knowing whether my opinions are 
also your opinions I still keep offering 
them with an undaunted optimism. 

At first it seemed strange to me that 
the districts expect so littie of their repre- 
sentatives. I suspected that someone was 
“protecting’’ me. But the other reps tell 
me that they, too, have to drop hints that 
hurt to get themselves invited to conven- 
tions. Most of them don’t care. But I enjoy 
an audience and free food. I don’t suggest 
that any of us could represent the A.1.A. 
as well as the General Secretary, but we 
could spell him off a bit, now and then. 

The General Secretary is a very busy 
man. He has so many conventions and 
committee meetings he sometimes gets him- 
self involved with conflicting dates and he 
has to miss one because nobody can be 
in two places at once. He might go to the 
phone and ask a district rep to help him 
out, but he doesn’t. Not this district rep, 
anyway. 

He is a very busy man. Have you ever 
tried to make an appointment with him? 
I have. He is always dashing round and 
round the province and then oif to Ottawa, 
to Halifax, to Washington, to San Francis- 
co—all these and more, in my time. Some- 
times I wish he’d settle somewhere where 
we could get him when we need him— 
preferably in his own office. 

The office is just as busy as the General 
Secretary. I received the Minutes of the 
Easter Convention just the other day. And 
some of you have been asking me about 
the project of a memorial issue of the 
magazine for Mr. Barnett. I’ve made in- 
quiries and I’m told that everything is~ 
under control. 

I have been appointed a member of 
several committees, most of which have 
never met at all. I suppose this is because 
committees are called by the General Sec- 
retary, and he is, as I said, a very... 

You should know that the report printed 
over my name in the Handbook at Easter 
did not appear as I wrote it. Or does it 


matter? I was told that only facts, not 
opinions, were needed. But other reports 
included opinions. I suspect that if my 


opinions had been more in harmony with 
somebody else’s they wouldn’t have been 
censored. 

Speaking of censoring, you may know 
that resolutions to go before the A.G.M. 
are edited before they appear, even enough 
to change the meaning. I disagree with this 
policy. I’m for printing the resolutions (not 
necessarily in the magazine which goes to 
the public) exactly as they come, includ- 
ing mistakes in grammar, and then let the 
chins fall where they may. 

There was a time when the Resolutions 
Committee was struck from the floor of the 
Easter Convention. I was on it myself more 
than once. Last spring it was appointed 
and consisted of the Vice-President and me. 
It held two meetings, at one of which I 


was not present. I only heard about it 
afterwards, with the odd result that I 
found myself officially seconding one 
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resolution which I might normally have 
opposed. 

And you might also remember that a 
resolution referred to the Executive for 
consideration can be considered till Dooms- 
day. I suspect some of them will be. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I submit in all 
modesty a theory for your consideration— 
that we should form standing committees 
on half a dozen matters, that they should 
be headed by members of the Executive 
probably, that they should comprise persons 
not necessarily on the Executive (including 
probably the General Secretary), that they 
should meet at stated intervals and that 
annually they should submit formal written 
reports (which might even be printed in the 
magazine) to the Executive who would then 
instruct the General Secretary. 

You may be sure he has plenty of reasons 
why these committees just wouldn’t work. 
He may be right. But I find the reasons less 
and less convincing with each reiteration. 

We need a committee on the Library, 
one that meets from time to time and makes 
a formal report, for the Library has been 
in a state of suspended animation for a 
long time. 

We need a committee on the Magazine— 
a working committee. Have you noticed the 
improvement in the magazine? Teachers are 
actually beginning to read it. I hope you 
enjoy it and that you say so to Mr. Ansley 
for he has worked very hard on it. But 
the magazine is something the Executive 
has neither the time nor the special ability 
to deal with. The province is full of 
teachers who write well. I think the General 
Secretary needs help with the magazine 
but I’m sure that he won’t welcome any 
offers. 

We need a number of ad hoc committees 
to work on special projects such as the 
memorial I spoke of. And we need a stand- 
ing Social Committee to set down regula- 
tions so that our social functions, both 
those in which we get together ourselves 
and those to which we invite as our guests 
outsiders, including wives, may be con- 
ducted with dignity and consideration for 
the feelings of all concerned. For the A.T.A. 
is an unusual institution, and I know of no 
subject on which there is more _heart- 
burning than this—who entertains whom on 
A.T.A. money and why are the women 
teachers just never invited. 

On all of these committees and on all 
delegations to national and fraternal con- 
ventions our delegates should be primarily 
classroom teachers. There was one com- 
mittee that I sat on last year (one that 
actually functioned) on which I was not 
only the only woman, but the only teacher 
in any true sense of the word. Several 
members had not been in charge of a 
classroom for a good many years. I think 
we make the greatest mistake when we elect 
as our A.T.A. officials or as our only dele- 
gates persons who are not teachers at all, 
but merely superintendents, supervisors, de- 
partmental officials, professors or what 
have you. 

And on all these committees and dele- 
gations we should have women representa- 
tives, not necessarily from the Executive. 
There is no law to make us choose only 
Executive members, and if there were a 
law we could change it. There is no law 
that says we must never choose women, 
only a sort of gentlemen’s agreement. These 
men wouldn’t think of passing the plums 
around; so they say we women aren’t in- 
terested in the A.T.A. because we don’t 
run for office. It isn’t quite so simple. It 
is absurd to think that our women can’t 
be trusted to do anything. Especially, I 
consider it imperative that women be 
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appointed to the Discipline Committee, for 
most of the offenders are women, of course. 
Here is a typical example. At a meeting 
held in July 1946 there were seven members 
present, all men. They sat in judgment over 
seven cases, all women. Imagine the situa- - 
tion reversed. Yet apparently it doesn’t 
occur to these men that they are presump- 
tuous. A woman is entitled to judgment 
by her peers, and no man is the peer of 
any woman. In the dusty language of the 
records you will search to find out what 
she did or why she did it. But it is plain 
that a group of men found her guilty and 
fined her $20 or $25. I’m not satisfied that 
justice is being done. No doubt the men 
are doing their duty according to their 
lights, but their lights, it seems to me, are 
pretty dim. 

Here is a case that amuses me and 
should illustrate my point. It came up at 
the Council meeting—I’m not on the Dis- 
cipline Committee, you understand; it meets 
occasionally. At a certain school far from 
here the whole staff wrote a letter to the 
School Board in which they said what they 
really thought about their principal, who 
was in process of being fired—just to make 
sure. Think of it! All eight of them, men 
and women, signed the letter, and it was 
bad. The charge was a breach of the Code 
of Ethics—they had not shown the letter 
to the principal before they sent it to the 
School Board. As they should have. When 
that case appeared a flash of indignation 
ran around the table. You know my re- 
action; but the other eleven leaped as one 
man to defend that principal. We held a 
Discipline Court and at great expense to 
the A.T.A. the whole staff were summoned 
and witnesses subpoenaed and all the 
teachers were found guilty and fined. It was 
all a nasty business. It was also an in- 
teresting example of how our Code of 
Ethics functions. I am not now questioning 
the morality of the affair; I am trying to 
show that all of us including me _ are 
prejudiced a little. I think we cannot afford 
to have all the members of all our com- 
mittees chosen from that group among us 
who are a small and privileged minority. 

Once upon a time a delegation from 
the A.T.A. was sent to some convention 
and by some fluke a woman was included— 
just as a substitute, you understand. And 
it only happened once. Mr. Barnett told me 
about it. He said “And she never opened 
her mouth.” At least they won’t say that 
about me. 

There are a number of things going on 
in the A.T.A. that distress and anger me. 
I’ve been afraid to talk about them to any- 
one, bait I have accepted a_ responsibility 
and I must give an accounting to someone. 
To whom can I turn? 

I do not like the increasing concentration 
of power in the Executive. which means in 
the hands of the General Secretary. 

I do not like the géneral indifference 
on the subject of A.T.A. finances. We are 
handling money. At the meeting of the 
finance committee last Easter only half a 
dozen private members came, and nobody 
asked any embarrassing questions. 

I do not like the way the money is 
handled. Executive members have little 
vouchers on which we write down what 
we spend for what and these are paid 
as soon as sent in. We are all entitled I 
suppose to examine each other’s vouchers, 
but of course we never do. Nobody sees 
them but the vice-president who goes over 
them later. Should we not have fixed sub- 
sistence allowances plus travelling expenses? 
You will notice that I said “The General 
Secretary pays the bills.” That accounts no 
doubt for the fact that during the fall con- 
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ventions last year his personal expenses 
were $999, a figure easily remembered. 
What should be the expense account of 
a man in his position. I don’t know. I’m 
told that was unusually high. But the price 
of beefsteak hasn’t gone down. I dsked for 
a breakdown of the convention expenses, 
but I haven’t received it, yet. 

I do not like the way the wheels are 
greased. I thought I knew how to spend 
money. But fancy tips of ten and twenty- 
five dollars!! It’s hard to know what’s right. 
We are big and powerful now and we want 
to do things handsomely; but we are still 
composed -of little people, under-paid. 

And I do not approve of the A.T.A. 
making gifts of any kind to any ®Sutsiders 
as a token of our gratitude for favors past 
—and future, especially not to people in 
high places. The polite name for this is 
apple-polishing. You'll find my protest in 
the minutes. 

I think the members of the Executive 
(men or women, married or single) should 
be paid a good honorarium and that “pick- 
ings” should be discouraged. You should 
know that two years ago a precedent was 
set whereby executive members are en- 
titled to bring their wives to conventions 
at the expense of the A.T.A. In the ten 
days at the Palliser this spring my expenses 
were roughly $100. Since all men teachers 
are married we can expect twelve wives 
each year. And when that little precedent 
takes root and grows and other wives get 
restless and all the wives of all the dele- 
gates start going places inciuding Halifax 
and Washington—then will our fees go up! 

I object to this on principle. Wives who 
tag along and hang around conventions are 
usually in bad odour with their husbands’ 
business associates, especially when those 
associates are women. In any case, the cost 
is something we can all understand. There 
is no polite name for this and the many 
nasty ones I do not wish to use. You'll find 
my protest in the minutes. 

You see what I mean when I say that the 
boys are having “Woman Trouble.” Am I 
glad I’m not a male school teacher—he must 
feel smothered in women!! He has been 
coping with the devil for a long time and 
now he finds the sea rising behind him. 

I think the speakers we invite should 
know that we can take the best that they 
ean give. They needn’t talk down to us. I 
think we should expect more than enter- 
tainment. When teachers whose brains I 
respect lift an eyebrow, and when I hear 





on all sides “He was a scream! What was 
he talking about?” I grow uneasy. Per- 
sonally I prefer a scholarly address on any 
topic, dry as dust, to the mess that’s fre- 
quently dished up to us of corn and ham. 
What’s good enough for the tired business 
man isn’t good enough for us. How do you 
feel about this? 

But you won’t find my protest in the 
minutes. What’s the use? By this time I'm 
in the dog house, and oh! what they’re 
muttering about me!! 

I have often been asked by women in 
other provinces “Why do you_never send 
women from Alberta to the C.T.F.?” Mr. 
Barnett had a neat answer. He used to say, 
“The women in Alberta trust their men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it ain’t neces- 
sarily so. , 

Every speaker is entitled to one funny 
story and I’ve saved mine for the end. It 
has a moral. I got it from the Happy Gang, 
the other day. 

There was a five year old who was quite 
overcome when his mother told him that 
the stork had brought three baby brothers, 
triplets. He had only bargained for one. 

“I know, darling,” ehe said. “It wasn’t 
my idea, either. But Daddy gave the order.” 

“Oh, Mummy! Why did you trust him? 
You know he stutters!” 

And the moral is “Girls, we can never 
trust them; especially not the nice ones.” 

What the A.T.A. needs is not a woman’s 
champion at the Council, nor even a woman 
president. What the A.T.A. needs most is 
at least one woman councillor from every 
local—a hundred women at the A.G.M. who 
will stand on their feet and open their 
mouths in the meeting with six or eight of 
them on the Executive every year. Then 
we'll be represented. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to 
say thank you again for the honour and 
the responsibility that you laid on me 
when you chose me as your district repre- 
sentative. In many ways it has been the 
most interesting and the most satisfying 
thing I’ve ever done. But it has not been 
easy. I feel that I have done my part. I 
have fought a good fight and I am still in 
there fighting. Perhaps you feel that all’s 
well. Times are good and the A.T.A. is 
prospering. But if what I have told you 
and reminded you makes you feel a little 
uneasy, I beg you to see that your district 
representative needs help, to close your 
ranks and take counsel together and con- 
sider the state of the union. 


Prejudice is a great time-saver. It enables one to 


form opinions without bothering to get the facts. 





—Midland Bulletin. 
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PRAIRIE TEACHER WITH IDEAS 


By LORRAINE GOVERMAN 


A town of 125 boasts every- 
thing from a unique Math 
community 
of a 


laboratory to a 
skating rink because 
creative teacher. 





N a month of visiting schools in 
Alberta I found the most exciting 

teaching in a prairie school for 67 
youngsters. The teacher was John 
Charyk, who has built a weird look- 
ing mathematics laboratory, develop- 
ed effective science-teaching methods, 
and become idea-man for a whole 
community. 

But first, let me tell you a little 
about the lonesome prairie town and 
the school where he has taught for 
eight of his thirteen years as a 
teacher. Chinook, a town in Alberta’s 
drought area, consists of a grain 
elevator, a railroad station and a 
collection of frame buildings, with 
a population of 125. The brick school, 
at the edge of the village, is two 
stories high, counting the semi-base- 
ment playrooms. 


Skiing Isn’t for Fun Exactly 


Five school “vans,” battered old 
cars that look like upright pianos, 
bring in the children from the vil- 
lages of Cereal and Lanfine and 
from farmhouses across the treeless 
plains, the furthest of which is about 
nine miles away. Some of the young- 
sters walk or ride a horse. There are 
skis propped against the walls in the 
entry way throughout the winter. One 
sturdy eight-year-old boy, whose 
tanned face shows a white outline 
where his woolen helmet goes under 
his chin, doesn’t think skiing is 
“fun,” exactly; it’s just a way to 
cover the two miles over the snow 
to school. 
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R. CHARYK is one of three 

teachers. He is also the princi- 
pal. His particular province is the 
high school—fourteen ambitious 
young people. 

John Charyk is a slim man of 
middle height who carries himself 
rather formally, possibly like the 
officer he was as a navigation in- 
structor with the air force in Eng- 
land during the last war. When he 
teaches he remains formal, precise, 
a man who respects his subject 
matter, his profession, his own posi- 
tion. His surroundings tell a lot 
about him as a teacher. 


Hockey Sticks and String 


For instance, just off the large 
well-equipped science laboratory, 
which in itself is remarkable to see 
in a country school, is another 
smaller lab, a closet-sized windowed 
room housing a strange world of old 
hockey sticks, string, pieces of sift- 
ing screen, blocks of wood in odd 
shapes, painted bright colors and set 
in patterns that look like modern 
art. Everything moves, everything is 
hinged and comes apart and fits 
smoothly together again. Making it 
move is an old museum trick to get 
people to look at an exhibit. The 
curator who sets up a button to push 
that turns on a light knows that twice 
as many people will push and look 
than if the light burned steadily. 


HE queer shapes, which are actu- 

ally carefully constructed cylin- 
ders, cones, squares and hyperbolas, 
are part of a mathematics laboratory. 
“When you don’t understand some- 
thing,” explains a student, “you just 
come in here and figure it out. It 
makes a problem so clear!” A boy 
clarifies a trigonometry problem, for 
example, by setting up a tower 
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(broomstick handle cut to size) in 
one of the holes of a screen (used 
by farmers to sift weeds from grain), 
and hooking hat elastic from the top 
of the tower to the proper distance 
away, counting holes in the screen 
to get the structure in scale. 


Math Field Trips 


Most of his equipment Mr. Charyk 
makes himself. But to learn trigono- 
metry his students built clinometers 
of old hockey sticks and scraps of 
wood, painted them red and white 
and strolled out one morning to 
sight angles and figure the heights 
of the buildings in the village. Math 
field trips aren’t unusual. When the 
snowplow came to town, his young- 
sters went out to see it to study the 
inclined plane. 

Mr. Charyk uses three dimensional, 
and spherical, as well as flat black- 
boards, writing in colored chalk, for 
instance, on a white plaster-of-paris 
globe. When he gets out his white 
wooden right triangle, and attaches 
blue and white checkerboard squares 
to its sides, anyone can see that the 
square of the hypotenuse equals the 
sum of the squares of the other two 
sides. 


Fractions of Apples 


His object always is, he says, “‘to 
increase the understanding of the 
abstract by increasing the base of 
the concrete.” He started thinking in 
such terms when he taught numbers 





Charyk in his laboratory 





to young children in a one-room 
school, and cut up apples to explain 
fractions. Teaching in the airforce 
confirmed him in his conviction that 
for the best teaching one needs equip- 
ment, visual materials. 


IS science laboratory holds large 
collections of pickled biology 
specimens, badger skulls, animal 
skeletons, birds’ eggs, rocks and fos- 
sils, some of it purchased, some of it 
scavengered. And whenever he can, 
he gets free materials, samples of 
various stages in the refining of oil, 
for imstance, from industrial con- 
cerns. (He has found American con- 
cerns more generous than Canadian, 
incidentally.) To introduce topics in 
physics, he uses Westinghouse re- 
cords, half hour dramas in a series 
called ‘Adventures in Research.” 
The projector for film slides is set 
up on his desk in a matter of seconds. 
The disturbance of a trip to an audi- 
torium for “pictures” is eliminated. 
For social studies Mr. Charyk uses 
charts and maps, bulletin boards alive 
with clippings. Each student is a 
foreign correspondent for a differ- 
ent area of the world, gives a regu- 
lar news broadcast on developments 
in his area over the school’s public 
address system. Tables hold the Sun- 
day New York Times, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Time, Newsweek, 
Life, other magazines. One parent 
subscribes to each publication, which 
comes directly to the school. 


A Teacher Needs Equipment 


Every student donates a book to 
the library every year. This parent- 
pupil giving isn’t a surprise. Giving 
is catching especially in a community 
where school morale is high and 
parents believe the school is a good 
school. Besides Mr. Charyk sets an 
example. Because he believes a teach- 
er, like a doctor or a dentist, needs 
professional equipment, and because 
school funds don’t pay for such equip- 
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ment, Mr. Charyk sets aside $200 of 
his salary every year to add to his 
equipment, which now includes a 
public address system, a phonograph, 
sound mirror, the collection of com- 
mercially prepared biology  speci- 
mens, and the Math laboratory which 
he built this year, having pretty well 
completed the science lab the year 
before. 


They Skate to Music 


A good teacher, a good school, can 
start things happening in a com- 
munity. Take the Chinook Ice Carni- 
val, for instance, which brings 300 
people to Chinook every year. Three 
years ago Mr. Charyk’s geometry 
class surveyed the ground outside the 
school, and planned a skating rink. 
From the village council they got 
permission to use the land. They 
leveled the ground and built the 
rink. Students sold memberships—$1 
per child, $2 for a family—to pay 
for flooding it. The bookkeeping class 
handled the details. The Carnival, 
with costume competitions, the elec- 
tion of a Queen, relays and special 
events, brought in more money. And 
every night during the long winter 
season, young people could skate in 
the community rink to music, broad- 
cast over the school’s P.A. system. 


VERY spring Mr. Charyk gives his 

school a present—a party with 
music and dancing. Each student in- 
vites four guests and parents. A stu- 
dent committee plans an elaborate 
affair with costumes, decorations 
and refreshments built around a 
theme. It was Mexican Fiesta last 
year, Holland this year. 


Anything He Can Do 


“Anything he can do for us kids, 
he does,” a girl told me, explaining 
that he also taught Sunday School, 
sponsored the Chinook Young People, 
and spent Saturdays travelling with 
the school’s senior and pee-wee 
hockey teams. 
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Pupils at work 


As for Mr. Charyk, he says he 
likes to work with his hands, might 
have chosen engineering, except that 
he also liked youngsters. He was born 
at Lake Louise, the son of a railroad 
section foreman, went to high school 
and Normal School in Calgary. He 
later won his B.Sc. in Mathematics, 
and his B.Ed., and is now within one 
subject of his M.Ed. He boards with 
a Chinook couple, five of whose 
seven daughters he has taught. 


They Want to Keep Learning 


His little office in the school is 
crammed with materials, half a 
dozen softballs in boxes set above a 
dozen Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tions, shelves full of science equip- 
ment, records, professional books. 

His students, working among the 
science specimens and math tools in 
the labs while he teaches in the class- 
room, say, “He lets us come out here 
to work and study as long as we don’t 
fool around.” 


OT many of them “fool around.” 

Of 44 graduates in the years 
1940 to 1947, the children of not 
very prosperous drought land farm- 
ers, 18 went on to study in the 
Faculty of Education, 7 entered the 
University to study engineering, 7 
became nurses, 5 took business 
courses, the 7 others entered the 
armed forces. The youngsters who go 
to his school want to keep learning. 
What better tribute could he have? 
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CONGRATULATIONS .... 


We offer our congratulations to 
Mr. Aalborg, Vice-President of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, who 
was elected to the Provincial Legis- 
lature at the last general Provincial 
Election. Mr. Aalborg, who is at 
present principal of the Allister 
School at Rivercourse, has been an 
active member of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association for many years. He 
was on the Provincial Executive as 
representative for the Central East- 
ern Geographical District from 
Easter, 1945 to 1948, when he was 
elected Vice-President. 


Following are the other teachers 
elected at the Provincial Election in 
August, 1948: 





Hon. Ivan Casey. A. O. AALBORG, M.L.A. 
Hon. A. J. Hooke. 

Hon. N. E. Tanner. *Mr. A. J. E. Liesemer. 

Hon. D. A. Ure. Mr. G. E. Taylor. 

Mr. R. E. Ansley. Mr. W. Tomyn. 


Mr. A. V. Bourcier. 

*M.L.A.’s who were actively engaged in 
* 
Mr. Earl Hardy. teaching at the time of the election. 


HONOURS FOR THE PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


At its recent convocation, the University of Saskatchewan con- 
fered upon President Newton the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, and on July 26, the Senate of Cambridge University, England, 
at a special convocation, following the Conference of the Univer- 
sities of the Empire at Oxford, conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. 


The latter distinction has been rarely conferred upon Canadians 
and the awarding of it to Dr. Newton reflects credit upon himself 
and upon the University of Alberta. 

—New Trail. 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENT SAYS REDS IN US. 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


American Magazine Release 


HE situation which has made it 

possible for ideological pressure 
groups “to offer more to our young 
people than our own educational in- 
. stitutions is nothing less than a 
scandal” and must be remedied, 
President Harry D. Gideonse of 
Brooklyn College declares in a signed 
article in the July American Maga- 
zine. 

It’s inconceivable to Dr. Gideonse 
that Americans have permitted their 
educational system to deteriorate to 
such an extent that students, either 
by compulsion or choice, turn to 
Communist organizations for some- 
thing they feel is not provided by 
our high schools and colleges. 


EVERTHELESS, that’s the case, 

states the Brooklyn educator who 
has had more than one scrimmage on 
his own campus with Red front 
groups. In recommending remedial 
measures Dr. Gideonse cautions 
against becoming “‘totalitarians our- 
selves in our efforts to defend our 
system ... by suspending civil rights 
or curtailing liberal thought in this 
country.” 

So great has been the growth of 
high schools and colleges that today, 
relates Dr. Gideonse, “we are almost 
everywhere engaged in a diluted mass 
education in which principals and 
presidents preside over gigantic in- 
stitutions, and classes so large that 
individual contact becomes accidental 
and impersonal.” 


T is such things as the tendency of 

college officials to be not too 
mindful of a student’s individual and 
social welfare—especially that of 
newcomers to an _ institution—com- 
bined with teaching salaries that have 
not kept pace with the cost of living 
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which gives Communists weapons “to 
exploit the weaknesses of our educa- 


tional organization,” Dr. Gideonse 
asserts. 
“Every generation,” he writes, 


“has the type of youth it deserves, 
and a country which is niggardly in 
its provisions for teachers and 
scholars should not be surprised if 
the chickens come home to roost. 
Today it (the school or college) is 
often a crowded factory with stand- 
ardized impersonal procedures geared 
to the needs of the mediocre and 
second-rate.” 


ECOGNIZING this, the “Com. 
mies” have not only resorted to 
trickery and lies but to flattery and 
even the “use of sex appeal to win 
recruits’ among students, Dr. 
Gideonse states. His recommendations 
for correcting the situation while 
safeguarding our own liberties in- 
clude: 

1. Readjustment of teachers’ salar- 
ies along with the acquisition of “‘rep- 
resentative speakers, artists, and 
creative talent which can enrich an 
educational program far beyond its 
small additional cost.” 

2. Removal of some of the restric- 
tions placed on job opportunities by 
such groups as trade unions, profes- 
sional associations, licensing agencies, 
etc. 
8. The establishment at schools 
and colleges of ample social and re- 
creational staffs and facilities to 
lend a moral, healthy, intellectually 
exciting, and socially hospitable en- 
vironment. 

“Effective protective action is 
essential,’ he states. “We are in a 
war of ideas—and, in old-fashioned 
language, this is a struggle for the 
soul of our youth.” 
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FALL CONVENTION TIMETABLE 1948 


Groups, Dates and Places of Meeting Approved by the 
Department of Education 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 


September 13th 14th 15th 16th 17th 
GRANDE PRAIRIE PEACE RIVER 
(Grande Prairie, East (Peace River, Fairview, 
Smoky, Spirit River) High Prairie, Fort 
Vermilion) 
These Conventions were postponed due to the polio epidemic. 
September 20th 21st 22nd 23rd 24th 
LAC LA BICHE RED DEER 
(Lac La Biche) (Lacombe, Red Deer, 


Rocky Mountain House, 
Ponoka, Stettler) 


September 27th 28th 29th 30th Oct. Ist 
2nd EDMONTON EDMONTON CITY 
DISTRICT (Edmonton City Locals) 


(Athabasca, Holden, 
Lamont, Wetaskiwin, 





Strawberry) 
October 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
CAMROSE 1st EDMONTON 
(Hardisty-Provost, DISTRICT 
Killam, Camrose) (Westlock, Barrhead, Lac 
Ste. Anne, Stony Plain, 
Clover Bar, Sturgeon, 
Smoky Lake, Edson, Coal 
Branch, Jasper, Thorhild) 
October 11th 12th 13th 14th 15th 
Thanksgiving TWO HILLS - ST. PAUL VERMILION 
Holiday (Two Hills, Bonnyville, (Wainwright, Vegreville, 
St. Paul) Vermilion) 
October 18th 19th 20th 21st 22nd 
CORONATION 
(Castor, Neutral Hills) 
HANNA 
(Berry Creek, Acadia, 
Sullivan Lake) 
October 25th 26th 27th 28th 29th 
CALGARY CITY CALGARY DISTRICT 
(Calgary City Locals) (Olds, Drumheller, Bow 


Valley, Wheatland, E.I.D. 
(W), Mount Rundle, 
Foothills, Turner Valley, 
Red Deer Valley, Calgary 
Division, Macleod) 


November 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
MEDICINE HAT 
(Cypress, Medicine Hat 
City, Medicine Hat Divi- 
sion, N.E. Part of Fore- 
most, E.I.D. (E)) 
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Information of interest about 
Guest Speakers at 1948 Fall Conven- 
tions, 


Dr. Kenneth F. Argue 


Dr. Kenneth Argue, a native son 
of Alberta, graduated with honors in 
History from the University of Al- 
berta, and later obtained his Alberta 
School of Education Diploma. Some 
time after this he went to London, 
England, where he_ secured his 
Master of Arts Degree, working 
under the distinguished Dr. Cole and 
Sir Percy Nunn. A Scholarship was 
awarded him at Columbia University, 
where he specialized in School Ad- 
ministration and received his Doctor 
of Education Degree. 

From the above it is apparent that 
Dr. Argue has had intimate contact 
with, and training in three education- 
al systems: Canadian, British and 
American. 

Appointed to the staff of the Col- 
lege of Education of the University 
of Alberta in September 1942, Dr. 
Argue was a popular lecturer there 
until the end of 1945, when he 
accepted an appointment to the staff 
of the University of British Columbia. 


Dr. J. W. Maucker 


Culminating a long and distinguish- 
ed career in the fields of education 
and educational research in the 
United States, Dr. J. W. Maucker is 
at present Dean of the School of 
Education at Montana State Univer- 
sity, 
there, and Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Services. 

After graduating with a B.A. 
Degree from Augustana College in 
1933, Dr. Maucker did his post 
graduate work in the field of educa- 
tion at the University of Iowa, where 
he received his Ph.D. Degree in 1940. 

Following graduation Dr. Maucker 
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Director of Summer School 


worked at the University of Missouri 
as an assistant professor of Educa- 
tion, with the United States Office 
of Education as a senior specialist in 
extended research services, in St. 
Louis as an assistant to the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and in the 
United States Navy in the field of 
personnel research. From the Navy 
Dr. Maucker went to the University 
of Montana in his present capacity. 

Dr. Maucker is going to discuss 
the general topics of guidance and 
cooperative testing, and in this re- 
gard it is of interest to know that 
he is a member of the State Com- 
mission in Montana which is super- 
vising the Statewide Guidance and 
Testing Program. 


Dr. Charles E. Phillips 


Now professor of Education at the 
Ontario College of Education where 
he is responsible for graduate work, 
Dr. Charles E. Phillips has been a 
foremost leader in Canadian Educa- 
tion for many years. Some highlights 
of his career, which included work 
in Canada, the United States and 
Europe, will illustrate his wide knowl- 
edge of educational affairs. 

Having taken his B.A. and 
D.Paed. from the University of 
Toronto, Dr. Phillips was secretary 
of the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion for four years. For his work 
in this capacity he became widely 
known throughout the Dominion. 

In the summer of 1947, Dr. 
Phillips was employed by UNESCO, 
in Paris as staff member of the first 
UNESCO summer seminar on Educa- 
tion for International Understanding. 

At present Dr. Phillips is Chair- 
man of the Canada-United States 
Committee on Education, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, a director of the Canadian 
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Education Association, and a member 
of the National Committee for School 
Health Research. 

This past summer Dr. Phillips 
taught History of Education and 
Philosophy of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Dr. Henry B. McDaniel 


Dr. Henry Bonner McDaniel, 
Associate Professor of Education at 
Stanford University, is a former 
guidance administrator and has had 
broad experience in organizing many 
practical guidance activities. 

Having received his A.B. and A.M. 
from the University of Arizona, Dr. 


McDaniel got his Ph.D. in 1940 
from Columbia University. 

As a teacher and counsellor Dr. 
McDaniel served in Elementary and 
High Schools in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia for twelve years. For three 
years he was coordinator of guidance 
for the San Diego City Schools. 
Later Dr. McDaniel was chief of the 
Bureau of Guidance and Occupation- 
al Information for the California 
State Department of Education for 
three years. 

Dr. McDaniel was a guest speaker 
during the first two weeks of the 
1947 Fall Conventions and met with 
teachers in Camrose, Lac La Biche, 
and Grande Prairie. 


The Fall Conventions offer a valuable opportunity for the High 
School Inspectors to render assistance to principals and teachers 
by consultation, by guiding discussions in the group meetings and 
by speaking on appropriate topics as part of the programmes. 


—1946 Annual Report, Department of Education. 


Che Alberta Children’s Bookhouse — 


Lists these Clarke Irwin Titles 


For Enterprise Activities . . . 


Grades I-Il 


Pogo’s Fishing Trip ..............0:00---0000++++ $1.50 
Pogo’s Train Ride J 
PO TI FD cn seeticscccteinesoresqceescaceveese 


Grade Ill 


Indians in Winter Camp. ..................00+ 
Red [People of the Wooded Country... 
Pogo’s Fishing Trip . ; 











Grade IV 


Man Conquers the World With Science 1.45 
Pirates and Pathfinders ......................+ -90 


in Elementary Schools 





Grade V 
Sout 5 me By Bruner ont pa 
saahdeneninell $1.50 BE. Th. nccccceeess 1.08 
Man aia the World a Science 1.45 
History Through Familiar Things, 
Parts I and II, each ................00006 -75 
Grade VI 
Children of the Dawn ..............c::::ccccceeen -90 
Pirates and Pathfinders ................0.0+++ -90 
Story of Ancient Times ....... isdiameconvahates 1.70 
an Hur and the First Farmers .......... 1.40 


Man Conquers the World With Science 1.45 
a ‘ag emeee , Bruner —_ — 
1.50 Bk. 


Recommended by your Department of Education 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


480 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


TORONTO 2 
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AIDS FOR THE HEALTH 
LESSON 


Department of Public Health 
Health Education Division 


& 
> 


CHOOL’S in again, and a brand 

new term is underway. It’s nice 
to be back, don’t you think? The 
excitement of those first few days 

. the shiny faces watching you 
expectantly . . . and those new text 
books just waiting to be. studied. 


And so you come to a lesson on 
health. Maybe you’re looking for a 
new approach that will make this 
subject material more vital and en- 
joyable. For this or any number of 
other reasons, we think it’s a good 
idea to drop a line to the Depart- 
ment of Health in Edmonton and 
see how they can help in this really 
important work. You’ve nothing to 
lose; so why not try it? 


HE Health Education Division of 

the Department of Health has a 
wide variety of aids all designed to 
give assistance to Alberta teachers. 
For example, there are motion pic- 
tures, both silent and with sound, that 
will teach a lesson before the child is 
aware it’s begun. It may be that 
your school hasn’t a motion picture 
projector. Well, there are strip 
films, again with or without sound, 
to serve the same purpose. And if 
you haven’t one of those combina- 
tion player-projectors, there’s a 
written commentary which explains 
the pictures just as well. 


We'll come back to one of the 
filmstrips you can borrow free of 
charge in a moment, but first, let’s 
add a few more items to the list of 
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helps to be had. Leaflets on almost 
all phases of health are yours for the 
asking. Eye-catching posters will 
point up the lesson or provide inspira- 
tion for the lesson itself. And dis- 
plays which are available on loan 
from the Division will do the same 
thing. 


NE film strip which is really a 

“must” for Alberta teachers is 
entitled ‘Teacher Observations of 
School Children.” This deals with 
communicable diseases occuring 
among school children. Actual color- 
ed photographs illustrates symptoms 
of measles, chicken pox, ringworm, 
mumps, diphtheria, impetigo, etc., as 
well as dental defects and faulty 
vision. 


Tell you what: the Division has 
prepared a catalogue called “Health 
Education Service,” which describes 
all the films and filmstrips, all the 
literature and posters and displays 
which are available from the Division 
office. These catalogues are free, of 
course, and will tell you everything 
you want to know about aids for 
the health lesson. As we said, it’s a 
good idea to drop a line to the 
Health Education Division, Admin- 
istration Building, Edmonton, asking 
for this little booklet. That’s a 
splendid way to start off this brand 
new term. 


Perhaps we should have mentioned 
the catalogue in the first place. 
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USING NEW READERS 


By MISS OLIVE FISHER 
Prepared For The Elementary Curriculum Committee 


URING the past year the schools 

have been supplied with sets of 
the new readers for Grades IV, V 
and VI. The prime importance of the 
reading program in the daily opera- 
tion of the classroom will interest 
teachers in any information and sug- 
gestions concerning these new books. 
Your attention is directed to the 
announcement in the Official Bulle- 
tin of this magazine concerning 
readers and guidebooks. 


Following the plan set for the 
primary grades, three reader sets 
have been authorized for Grades IV, 
V and VI. 


They are: 

(Canadian Parade Readers (Young 
Explorers, Gay Adventurers’ Proud 
Procession). 


Canadian Reading Development 
Series (Up and Away, Wide Open 
Windows, All Sails Set). 


Highroads to Reading Series 
(Riding With the Sun, *Over Land 
and Sea; *On the Beam). 


It is noted in passing that the 
Canadian Parade Series is largely the 
work of three Alberta teachers, Dr. 
Donalda Dickie, Miss Belle Ricker 
and Miss Clara Tyner. 


HE ideal situation would be to 
furnish each school with suffici- 
ent copies of all three of the set. 
Not only do these sets serve as basic 
texts for teaching the reading skills, 
but as each is built in large measure 
around the Canadian scene, they pro- 
vide good source material for many 
*Subject to final approval. 
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enterprises to be planned for these 
grades, 

The purpose of multiple authoriza- 
tions of basic readers is primarily to 
promote the growth of all the reading 
skills, which pupils will need for the 
pursuit of various subjects and for 
their own personal development. The 
obviously different levels of reading 
achievement among pupils of large 
classes will make it advisable, where- 
ever possible, to use different sets 
for different groups. In this way the 
needs of the individual child will be 
more fully met by the use of varied 
methods and materials. The idea is 
all too prevalent that reading simply 
means pronouncing printed words. 
Many teachers feel that the primary 
specialist alone is concerned with the 
teaching of reading and that by the 
end of Grade III reading has been 
thoroughly mastered. Actually the 
primary grades are only periods of 
introduction to reading. By Grade III 
the pupil has acquired some of the 
mechanics of reading, an elementary 
reading vocabulary, a limited com- 
mand of phonics and other methods 
of word attack, some knowledge of 
sentence structure and interpreta- 
tion, and some practice of phrasing 
and voice manipulation. None of these 
abilities are complete nor secure. 
There must be further extension and 
refinement through practice periods 
and added instruction. As well there 
are many new and more mature 
skills to be learned, outlining the 
content, selecting the central thought 
of a passage, recognizing effective 
words and phrases, organizing in- 
formation, practicing syllabication 
and accent, pronunciation, locating 
specific details, interpreting dia- 
grams, drawing correct inferences as 
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well as other similar abilities essen- 
tial to the child who uses reading as 
an effective avenue to learning. It 
can no longer be assumed that the 
teaching of reading is a function of 
only the primary grades, or of the 
elementary school. The modern point 
of view emphasizes the necessity for 
reading instruction and improvement 
throughout all the secondary grades 
with continued attention even at the 
college level. 


N assisting the teacher to develop 

these skills more definitely and 
thoroughly, each set of readers offers 
accompanying manuals for teachers’ 
use and workbooks for pupils’ use. 
The teachers’ manuals when properly 
used add materially to the variety 
and enjoyability of reading experi- 
ences. Of course, the slavish follow- 
ing of any prescribed plans can re- 
sult in lessons that are mechanical to 
the teacher and uninspiring to the 
pupils. On the other hand a well- 
planned, thoroughly-arranged manu- 
al can assist busy teachers by its 
many suggestions for attractive in- 
troductions and stimulating exercises. 
In each case the manuals have been 
prepared by recognized leaders in 
the teaching field. Their organization 
is uniformly good and their content 
is easily translated into classroom 
practice. 


HE manuals or guidebooks gen- 

erally fall into two sections, the 
one a general discussion of the ob- 
jectives, problems, skills, and methods 
concerning reading, the other advice 
and suggestions concerning specific 
lessons om each selection in the 
reader. The guidance provided for 
the teaching of specific selections is 
suggestive and challenging. Back- 
ground information for both teacher 
and pupil is followed by suggestions 
for preparation and lesson introduc- 
tion. New words are listed and exer- 
cises and questions are suggested for 
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class discussion. Directions for lesson 
presentation and the teaching of 
particular reading skills are included. 
Finally, lists of related activities and 
a suggestive bibliography point to 
further reading experience and en- 
joyment. The general discussion of 
objectives, problems, and methods is 
particularly fine in the guidebooks 
of the Canadian Parade series. In 
addition, these manuals list audio- 
visual aids. library suggestions for 
free reading, professional biblio- 
graphy on reading and related sub- 
jects, standardized reading tests, and, 
for those teachers who need them, 
keys to exercises in manuals and 
workbooks. 3 

The manuals emphasize the group- 
ing of selections in themes that cor- 
relate with or parallel the activity 
program of the classroom. This rela- 
tionship between the reading program 
and enterprise activities can be de- 
veloped to the advantage of both 
areas. The manuals also draw atten- 
tion to the possibilities presented for 
developing literary appreciation in 
the various selections. In a program 
that stresses developmental skills 
opportunities for genuine literature 
teaching should not be overlooked. In 
general, it can be said without hesita- 
tion that, regardless of the series in 
use, teachers who fail to procure and 
regularly use the guidebook are 
depriving themselves of one of the 
most practical and effective supple- 
ments to classroom work available 
for modern schools. 


UPILS’ workbooks are planned for 
use with each reader in all the 
series. Many teachers find it laborious 
to arrange suitable exercises and 
tests to cover all phases of the read- 
ing needs of the class. These teachers 
will find in the workbooks interesting, 
thoughtful, varied, and helpful exer- 
cises which will stimulate the growth 
of vocabulary and the development 
of good reading habits among the 
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pupils concerned. Without exception 
the workbooks are attractive, well- 
printed, and interesting to children. 
Teachers and pupils should not over- 
look the opportunities they provide 
for further practice in the necessary 
reading skills for these grades. 


Children should realize that care 
of the readers will soon add measur- 
ably to the amount of reading ma- 
terial available in their classroom. 
The basal readers should, of course, 
be kept on a reading shelf to be used 
only in specific reading periods. The 
purpose of a silent reading lesson 


can be spoiled if the pupils have read 
the material before, and interest will 
fall flat when the class knows the 
general theme of the story. 


HE introduction of the new 

readers marked a new era in the 
teaching of reading in Grades IV, V 
and VI in the schools of Alberta. It 
is inevitable that teachers and pupils 
will enjoy them; and since enjoyment 
is, in itself, responsible for the de- 
velopment of many good reading 
habits, the time spent with these 
books will prove profitable as well 
as pleasurable. 


NOTICE 
SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 


The 1948 School for Parents radio 
series will be broadcast on the CBC 
Trans-Canada network, Thursdays, at 
5:18 p.m. AST, 4:18 p.m. EST, 3:48 
p.m. CST, 3:33 p.m. MST, 2:33 p.m. 
PST, from November 4th to Decem- 
ber 30th. Various phases of the de- 
velopment of the child at school will 
be discussed by Dr. S. R. Laycock, 
Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Saskatchewan. 

The series will deal with the prob- 
lems of study, play, discipline, and 
group co-operation and will include 
a special talk on December 23rd on 


the health of the school child by Dr. 
Wallace Grant, Superintendent of the 
Winnipeg Children’s Hospital. Topics 
will be as follows: 


Nov. 4—wWhy Go to School. 
11—Fun from the Start. 
18—How Children Learn. 
25—Learning by Study. 
2—Learning by Co-operation. 
9—Learning by Play. 
16—Forty Different Children. 
23—Health Comes First. 
380—Your Partner—The 
Teacher. 


Dec. 


CANADIAN NATURE STARTS TENTH YEAR 


This popular magazine which was established in 1939, presents 
in attractive form brief, interesting, up-to-date information on 


subjects in all the natural 


sciences, and contains questions and 


activity ideas, art work and projects for each season. It was founded 
in 1939 in memory of Mabel Frances Whittemore, teacher and 
naturalist, and is conducted as a public service. The press run now 


exceeds 30,000 copies of each issue. 
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VERMILION LOCAL REPLIES 


By C. A. RICHARDSON 


Publicity Director, Vermilion Local 


a ARTICLE appeared in the 
June issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine under the heading of “The 
Underpaid Rural Teacher,” which 
directed severe criticism at the exec- 
utive and conference committee of 
the Vermilion Local. The writer, who 
chose to remain anonymous under 
the nom-de-plume “DISGUSTED,” 
charged the above-mentioned bodies 
with discriminatory tactics in their 
salary negotiations with the school 
board. The sad plight of the rural 
teacher, he intimated, was the result 
of a corrupt bureaucracy in control 
of teachers ‘affairs in this division. 


Although the writer went on to 
air a large number of grievances, 
some of which were directed at the 
school board and some at the higher 
powers, I do not wish to comment on 
them. I agree that rural teachers 
are underpaid as all teachers are 
underpaid. Our executive has at all 
times recognized the difficult load 
that the rural teacher has to bear, 
and where possible has worked for 
recognition of this burden in terms 
of increased financial returns, as the 
following facts will certify: 


1. In 1939. our conference commit- 
tee accepted, and the executive un- 
animously endorsed, a _ schedule 
which maintained our basic salary at 
$840 per annum, BY REDUCING 
THE EXPERIENCE INCREMENTS 
TO TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
OF EXPERIENCE FOR ALL 
TEACHERS. Most of the teachers 
who made that decision had ten or 
more years of experience. 


2. In 1940-41 the Vermilion Divi- 
sion headed the list on the A.T.A. 
analysis of salary schedules for divi- 
sions. 
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3. In 1941-42 we placed third on 
the same list. 


4. In 1942-43 Vermilion Division 
placed fifth, and in succeeding years 
we have had schedules recognized as 
better than average. 


5. In 1946-47 the Vermilion Divi- 
sion secured a $1300 minimum, the. 
first schedule to break the “fixed 
basic” of $1200, prevalent at that 
time: The fact that this schedule was 
completed late’ in November, kept 
it off the analysis sheet, although it 
was the best Divisional schedule of 
that year. 


6. In 1946-47 the single salary 
schedule was introduced to Vermilion, 
one of the first of the rural divisions 
to endorse it. In that year rural 
teachers stepped from an $1100 basic 
to a $1300 basic; graded teachers 
advanced from $1200 to $1300. 


7. The highest paid rural teacher 
in the Vermilion Division received 
$2300 last year. The highest paid 
graded-room teacher, other than a 
principal or special assistant received 
the same salary, $2300. 


8. Our Conference Committee has 
always. been elected at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Local where 
teacher attendance usually exceeds 
75 per cent. It is answerable to the 
executive of the Local which is com- 
posed of one councillor elected by 
each of the five sub-locals, along with 
the President and Secretary elected 
by the Annual General Meeting. 


ROM THE above review of salary 

negotiation history in the Vermi- 

lion Division it is obvious. that 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Recent Appointments to... 





L. G. HALL, B.A., B.Ed., 


Superintendent of Schools 


W. G. HAY, M.A., 
Superintendent of Schools 





J. I. SHEPPY, M.A., W. E. KOSTASH, B.Ed., B. Comm., 


Associate Superintendent of Schools Supervisor of Examinations 
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.. . Department and Faculty 





E. W. BUXTON, B.A., B.Ed., H. C. MELSNESS, B.Sc., 
Faculty of Education Faculty of Education, Edmonton 
s 
8 


G. K. HAVERSTOCK, B.A., W. E. HODGSON, B.A., B.Ed., 
Superintendent of Schools Faculty of Education, Edmonton 
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Obituaries .. . 


R. HOWARD DOBSON 


MEMBER of the first gradu- 

ating class of the University of 
Alberta and one of Edmonton’s 
pioneer teachers, R. Howard Dobson, 
66, passed away at his home in Ed- 
monton on Friday, August 27. Mr. 
Dobson came to Edmonton from On- 
tario in 1903 and began teaching at 
Strathcona Public School in 1904. He 
obtained his B.A. in 1911 and his 
M.A. in 1913 from the University of 
Alberta. He was principal of Leth- 
bridge High School from 1913 to 
1919 and school inspector until 1923. 
He was the first principal of Queen 
Alexandra School in Edmonton and 
had taught at Victoria High School 
from 1923 until last June. 


He is survived by his widow; one 
son, Dr. H. L. Dobson, Beaverlodge; 
two daughters, Mrs. Gordon M. 
Wilson of Grande Prairie, and Mrs. 
N. A. Rault of Edmonton; two 
brothers, P. C. Dobson of Winnipeg 
and H. E. Dobson of Edmonton; and 
one sister, Mrs. Roy Blackwell of 
Kincardine, Ontario. 


ARTHUR DAVISON 


EACHER in Edmonton schools 

for the past six years and at 
provincial points since graduating 
from the Calgary Normal School in 
1927, Arthur Davison, 41, 9321 81 
avenue, died at his home recently. 


For the past three years, Mr. 
Davison had been on the staff at 
Eastwood High School and prior to 


that taught at King Edward and 
Highlands schools. 

Following his graduation in 1927, 
Mr. Davison taught at various schools 
including Penhold and Mannville 
where he was principal and Wembley 
and Jasper. Between teaching ap- 
pointments, he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and in 1933 gradu- 
ated with degrees as bachelor of 
science and arts. The followings year 
he graduated from the university 
school of education. 

Mr. Davison was born at Red Deer 
and attended public and high school 
there. He has been a member of the 
Masonic order for many years and 
at the time of his death was presi- 
dent of Knox United Church choir 
and a member of the Edmonton 
Welsh Male Choir. 

He is survived by his widow and 
one son Gerald at home and his 
parents in British Columbia. 


ERNEST HOMER WILSON 


R. ERNEST HOMER WILSON 

of Naples, Alberta, passed 
away at the Barrhead Hospital on 
June 4, 1948, at the age of 45 after 
a brief illness. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Ontario 
and received his early education 
there. He attended the Camrose 
Normal School and _ subsequently 
taught in Southern Alberta for 26 
years. He came to Northern Alberta 
in 1931 where he taught school until 
his death. 

He is survived by his wife, one son, 
Robert, 3 sisters and 2 brothers. 


Education is the cornerstone of the structure of nations and 


it is teachers who must be the architects. 


—The Schoolmaster and Woman Teacher’s Chronicle. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADE IX 
Attention is drawn to the new 
Study Guide for the Grade IX Social 
Studies Course. This Guide deals with 
all the seven problems of the outline 
and is virtually indispensable for an 
adequate treatment of the course; 
each teacher and pupil should have 
a copy. It is obtainable from the 
School-Book Branch (price 45 cents). 


READERS AND GUIDEBOOKS 


Teachers ‘are urged to make use of 
the guidebooks that have been pre- 
pared to accompany the authorized 
readers from Grades I to VI. An 
excellent article, prepared by Miss 
Olive Fisher at the request of the 
Elementary Curriculum Committee, 
appears elsewhere in this issue and 
describes the uses to which the guide- 
books may be put. Attention is also 
drawn to the poetry supplement now 
included in the guidebook for 
Friends and Neighbors. Through the 
courtesy of W. J. Gage and Company 
copies of this poetry supplement in 
pamphlet form will be available for 
distribution to teachers having only 
the older editions of the guidebook; 
copies may be secured by writing to 
the Teacher-Service Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The guidebooks (or manuals) to 
each of the new Grade IV readers 
are now available at the School Book 
Branch; guidebooks for Grade V - 
VI readers are expected shortly. De- 
livery dates and prices are still un- 
certain and further announcements 
in this bulletin may be expected. 
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Teachers are advised that the free 
distribution of Grade V and VI 
readers for the current year will be 
made from the Canadian Parade 
Series (Gay Adventurers and Proud 
Procession) and the Canadian Read- 
ing Development Series (Wide Open 
Window and All Sails Set). The distri- 
bution is made on the basis of report- 
ed enrolment and allows for new en- 
rolment plus 33% depreciation. Quotas 
are sent directly to the secretary of 
the division (or district) and teachers 
should receive their free readers 
from the secretary’s office. 


VOCATIONS AND GUIDANCE 
COURSE 


It is suggested that high school 
classes studying the elective in Voca- 
tions and Guidance should be given 
the opportunity, early in the school 
year, of analyzing some occupation 
that is of major importance to the 
particular community in which the 
school is located. Such a study would 
(1) indicate to the student salient 
features that should always be con- 
sidered in analyzing an occupation, 
(2) give some idea of the opportuni- 
ties that exist in these occupations, 
and (38) have the affect of directing 
their attention to basic industries, 
which will employ the largest pro- 
portion of students upon reaching 
adulthood. The Guidance Branch will 
furnish upon request a detailed out- 
line of how to study an occupation. 

Such analyses, if forwarded to the 
Department, would be edited and 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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- BOOK REVIEW 


Basic Chemistry 
The Macmillan Company—$3.00 


This month’s book review was written 

by Alderman H. E. Tanner, well-known 

Alberta Science teacher, presently on 

the staff of University High School, Ed- 
monton. 


In Basic Chemistry, the authors, 
Bayles and Mills, introduce the sub- 
ject of chemistry to the beginner 
with a very interesting and instruc- 
tive discussion of the softening of 
hard water—a topic familiar to most 
students. This interesting style of 
treatment is used throughout the 
approximately 700 pages of the text, 
without loss of scientific accuracy 
and with a smoothness which carries 
the reader forward from topic to 
topic. 


Developing naturally out of a study 
of solutions, is a very informative 
treatment of colloids, a phase of 
chemistry too frequently overlooked 
in texts. 


One of the most interesting sec- 
tions is that dealing with the electron 
theory and atomic structure, where 
the historical development, empha- 
sized throughout the text, carries the 
reader from the ideas of the earliest 
scientists down to the theories culmi- 
nating in the splitting of the uranium 
atom. 


The final chapters, devoted to the 
study of organic chemistry, supply 
striking illustrations of some of the 
most recent contributions of chem- 
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istry to our knowledge of medicine, 
foods, etc. 

The book is profusely illustrated. 

The fully-labelled diagrams are 
among the finest that have appeared 
in modern chemistry texts. Al- 
together, Basic Chemistry is a text 
which can not fail to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of the student, and 
which should prove an invaluable 
asset to the progressive teacher of 
chemistry. 

H. E. TANNER. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE A.T.A. 
LIBRARY 


Careers for Canadian Women— 


A practical guide, Gabrielle Car- 
riere. J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) 
Limited. 277 pages. “The first book 
of its kind to describe the general 
field of jobs open to women in 
Canada, Careers for Canadian 
Women is more than a book on vo- 
cational guidance.” 


Living and Learning in a Rural 
School— 


Genevieve Bowen. Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited. 324 pages. 
The content, and the easy conversa- 
tional style of this book brings a re- 
freshing point of view to the field 
of professional literature for teach- 
ers. . 


The Gathering Storm— 
Winston S. Churchill. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 763 pages. “This book is 
unique. No great statesman of our 
time has had such a command of the 
English language. Few have had 
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such a grasp of history or played 
so large a part in the making of it.” 


Reading for Today— 


Poetry Book One and Two, Prose 
Book One and Two, edited by A. M. 
Beattie and J. F. Swayze. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 180 pages each. “De- 
signed chiefly for high school and 
University students, these books are 
mature enough to be enjoyed by 
readers of all ages.” 


Map Makers— 


Joseph (Cottler and Haym Jaffe. 
Ryerson Press, 310 pages. Under the 
heading, “Outlining the World”, 
“Filling in the Map”, and “Finding 
New Worlds”, this book deals with 
the achievements of the great ex- 
plorers in history. 


Mathematics for Canadians— 


Book I, Bowers, Miller and Rourke. 
Dent and Macmillan, 448 pages. 
Full of fitting and helpful illustra- 


tions this book is written in order to 
help one see the place of mathemat- 
ics in the education of a Canadian 
citizen. 


Large Was Our Bounty— 


1948 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Washington, 216 pages. 
“More effective use of the resources 
in improving community life is the 
theme of the 1948 Yearbook. Well 
written and illustrated, it should 
prove valuable to teachers already 
at work in this area, as well as to 
those who want to begin. 


Essentials of Strength of Materials— 


Torquato J. Pisani. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co. (Canada), 224 pages. 
“This book is designed to present in 
a brief and systematic manner a 
text in elementary mechanics and 
strength of materials suitable for 
students in technical high schools 
and technical institutions.” 


“If a man read little, he had need have much 


cunning, to seem to know that he doth not.” 


—Bacon 


VERMILION LOCAL REPLIES 
(Continued from Page 23) 


this much maligned body, while 
busy getting better salaries for 
themselves, at least managed to drag 
the rural teacher along with them. 
After eleven consecutive years on 
the executive of this association, I 
can say with all sincerity, that this 
is the first criticism of this kind 
which has been voiced or printed 
against the executive. The emphasis 
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in salary negotiation has always been 
placed on better pay for greater 
qualifications and experience, and 
our schedules both past and present 
have reflected that policy. There has 
at no time been any discrimination 
against any group or individual on 
our staff insofar as the work of 
the executive or conference commit- 
tee was concerned. 
(See letter from Editor, page 41) 
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Registration figures for the Facul- 
ty of Education for the 1948-49 ses- 
sion are incomplete. By September 
21st, 211 students had registered in 
the Junior Elementary and Inter- 
mediate School Certificate program 
and 82, exclusive of students vet- 
erans, in the first year of the B.Ed. 
program. Last year the registration 
was 221 in the Junior Elementary and 
Intermediate School Certificate pro- 
gram and less than 40 in the first 
year of the B.Ed. The number of 
students entering the first year of 
the B.Ed. program is more than 
doubled this year. 


EDMONTON 


Undergraduate activities in the 
Faculty of Education got away to a 
good start the first day of registra- 
tion. Mr. John Bracco, the new Presi- 
dent of the Education Undergraduate 
Society, had his executive program 
well organized with the result that 
ninety per cent of the students who 
registered in Education courses since 
September 20 have already paid 
their E.U.S. dues. In the Under- 
graduate Society Mr. Bracco is 
assisted by the following executive: 

Elsie Parton, Vice-President. 

Geo. Tomlin, Treasurer. 

June Justin, Secretary. 

Phyllis Young, Social Convener. 

Helen Eckert and Arnold Holmes, 
Sports Representatives. 


Edith Cardiff, Representative on 
Students’ Council. 


Ted Kemp, Representative on 
PECATEUS. 
Reported by Dean LaZerte. 
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CALGARY 


EGISTRATION day, September 

20, 1948, saw the opening of 
a new session of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation (Calgary Branch), and a new 
season for the Education Under- 
graduate Society. 


The Faculty is again under the able 
direction of Mr. A. L. Doucette, 
B.Sc., M.A., who is being assisted 
by several members of last year’s 
staff and some new appointees. Nota- 
ble among the latter is Mr. Victor 
Graham, a former Calgarian, U. of A. 
graduate, and 1946 University of 
Alberta Rhode Scholar who has just 
returned from Oxford. 


Congratulations go to Dr. Sheane 
on receiving his Doctor’s last sum- 
mer. 


The Calgary branch of the E.U.S. 
is operating under the chairmanship © 
of Mr. Fred Cartwright, President, 
until a new slate of officers is 
elected this fall. We hope Fred con- 
sents to run for president again. 


Our special congratulations go to 
Pat Reid. Pat took the Junior E. and 
I. program last year and she was 
so impressed by the future in teach- 
ing that she is back again registered 
in the straight B.Ed. program! 


Reported by H. G. Ambury, 
Vice-President, 
E.US., Calgary Branch. 


Teachers are people perpetually 
yearning to meet one small boy not 
allergic to learning. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





@ Alberta is a wealthy province, rich 
in farm lands, rich in cattle and 
sheep, rich in coal and oil, rich in 
factories, but Alberta has hundreds 
of broken-down school buildings and 
hundreds of schools without teachers. 


@ A lucrative occupation is what 
teaching is called in a recent issue 
of The A.S.T.A. Magazine. The word 
lucrative means, “Yielding lucre; 
gainful; profitable; making increase 
of money or goods.” In Alberta 
today, six hefty steers will fetch 
more than one person can earn teach- 
ing in a whole year. 


@ The Calgary School Division re- 
ceived 150 applications from teachers 
this June—without advertising. Some 
other boards including town and city 
boards, got less than ten applications 
after advertising. — Why? Because 
Calgary Division has one of the best 
schedules in Alberta and is paying 
teachers with one year of training 
up to $2500 per year. 


@ The Board of Reference heard 
three appeals in July. In one case, 
the solicitor for the Two Hills Divi- 
sional Board held in front of the 
startled eyes of the teacher a copy 
of the confidential report from the 
Superintendent. When asked how he 
got a copy of the confidential report, 
the solicitor said that a man had 
given it to him. That report was 
either stolen from the Superintendent 


or the Superintendent must have 
given it to the Board, or to the 
Secretary, or to the “man” who 
gave it to the solicitor. The teacher’s 
case was undoubtedly prejudiced by 
the statements read from the con- 
fidential report, which is not written 
for laymen. The teacher lost his 
appeal in spite of the fact that it 
was established that the Local Board 
wished to retain the teacher and had 
so recommended to the Divisional 
Board; all of which should encourage 
loca] boards to keep up their interest 
in their local gchools. 


@ A dental laboratory technician 
in Alberta was fined $400 after 
being charged with making a set of 
dentures for $50 without holding 
the approved degree and license. But 
in Alberta, totally untrained, even 
immature, persons are placed in 
charge of the teaching of the chil- 
dren, who are the future dental 
laboratory technicians, as well as 
law-makers. It seems obvious that in 
Alberta it doesn’t matter who teaches 
your children, but it is of great im- 
port as to who makes’ your 
“snappers.” 


@ The word “pedagogue” has been 
applied to teachers by some clerics 
in Alberta in addresses and in arti- 
cles. This word means schoolmaster 
and is almost always used contemptu- 
ously, implying pedantry. Teachers 
prefer to be called teachers. 


When asked what his favorite color is, a diplomat 


replies—“‘plaid.” 
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ORDER OF MERIT 
6 YEARS 


3.—Lacombe 
4.—Coal Branch 
”?__Medicine Hat 
6.—Acadia 
”?__Berry Creek 
? __Camrose 

”” __ Castor 

”? __Drumheller 

” __ Fairview 

” —_Foothills 

” Grande Prairie 
”? High Prairie 
” —olis 


” __Peace River 

” __Pincher Creek 

”? __ Ponoka 

” Red Deer Valley 

Rocky Mountain House 

” Spirit River 

” —_ Stettler 

” __St. Mary’s River 

” __Strawberry 

” —__ Sullivan Lake 

”? __Thorhild 
27.—East Smoky 
28.—Smoky Lake 
29.—Bonnyville 


” Bow Valley 

”? Red Deer 
32.—Wheatland 
33.—Clover Bar 

” __ Wetaskiwin 
85.—Barrhead 

” Lac La Biche 

”? __Neutral Hills 

”” Provost 

” Stony Plain 

” St. Paul 

” __Vegreville 

” —__ Wainwright 

”” __ Westlock 
44.—-Holden 
45.—Sturgeon 
46.—Edson 

” Lac Ste. Anne 
48.—Killam 
49.—Lamont 


ORDER OF MERIT 


12 YEARS 
1.—Calgary 
2.—Taber 
38.—Coal Branch 
4.—Acadia 
” __ Fairview 
”” —__ Foothills 


” Grande Prairie 

” Sullivan Lake 

9.—Thorhild 
10.—Pincher Creek 

” St. Mary’s River 
12.—Berry Creek 

”” __Camrose 

” __Castor 

”” __ Drumheller 

” High Prairie 

” —__Olds 

” Peace River 

” Red Deer Valley 

” Spirit River 


” Stettler 

” __Strawberry 
23.—Smoky Lake 
24.—Lacombe 


25.—Wheatland 
26.—Bow Valley 

”” __ Ponoka 

”” __Provost 

”? Rocky Mountain House 
30.—Medicine Hat 
31.—Red Deer 
32.—Clover Bar 
33.—Barrhead 

” __Neutral Hills 

” St. Paul 

” —__ Wainwright 

”? __Westlock 
38.—Sturgeon 
39.—Bonnyville 

” __Holden 
41.—East Smoky 
42.—Lac La Biche 

” —Stony Plain 


” —__Vegreville 
45.—Wetaskiwin 
46.—Killam 
47.—Lamont 
48.—Lac Ste. Anne 


49.—Edson 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Annual General 
Meeting, 1948 


1. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. through the Provincial Ex- 
ecutive, strongly urge the Depart- 
ment of Education to arrange 
that the Board of Reference cases 
be completed and _ decisions 
rendered before July 20. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That a Local 
or Locals constituting a conven- 
tion may, by resolution of the 
Local or Locals, ask the Provin- 
cial Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association not to be 
ineluded in the plans for the Fall 
Conventions of the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association, provided that the 
General Secretary - Treasurer of 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
is informed of the resolution re- 
garding the withdrawal by at 
least February first, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That for the year 1948 Locals 
or Convention groups be permit- 
ted to write themselves out on or 
before April 15, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That from and after 1949 no con- 
ventions be held before Septem- 
ber 20. 


WHEREAS it is possible that the 
establishment of a Provincial 
Salary Schedule for teachers in 
Alberta might be advantageous 
to the profession, provided, how- 
ever, that any Provincial Salary 
Schedule must provide for— 


(1) adequate salaries for all 
classifications of teachers, 


(2) adequate allowances for ad- 
ditional training, for experi- 
ence and for responsibilities, 
and 
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BE IT RESOLVED: That the An- 
nual General Meeting of the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association direct 
the Executive Council to cooper- 
ate with the A.S.T.A., the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry in 
making a thorough study of the 
possibilities and practicabilities of 
establishing a Provincial Salary 
Schedule with the understanding 
that no commitments in the name 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be made without secur- 
ing the approval of the Council- 
lors in general meeting assembled. 


WHEREAS good public relations 
and an organized plan of publicity 
are needed to keep the people of 
Alberta informed with respect to 
the good and the bad features of 
our educational system, and 


WHEREAS the obvious lack of 
interest on the part of our citi- 
zens in our schools may be due 
to ignorance of the state of our 
schools and of the objectives of 
education in Alberta, and not to 
public indifference to education 
as is generally believed, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That every 
Local be urged to set up a Public 
Relations Committee, which Com- 
mittee shall be responsible for: 


(1) sending news of local inter- 
est to the local press, 


(2) sending news of provincial 
interest to the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association Head Office, 


assisting the Alberta Educa- 
tional Council publicity cam- 
paign and all other cam- 
paigns interested in the wel- 
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fare of our schools, 


(4) cooperating with the press 
through advising them of 
educational events of inter- 
est and news value, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That each Local provide the ne- 
cessary funds in order that this 
Committee may not be _ handi- 
capped in carrying out its duties. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That, owing 
to the benefit received by French 
students from the French lessons 
given over CKUA, these lessons 
be broadcast on a provincial net- 
work, and that the Department 
of Education be thanked for these 
lessons. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association, as 
part of its publicity campaign 
with the Educational Council, 
stress that the teachers cannot 
do proper work in a modern 
school system with more than 
thirty students per class. 


WHEREAS in the past it has 
been very difficult for teachers 
to obtain suitable and reasonable 
living accommodation, and 


WHEREAS this difficulty seems 
to be increasing rather than de- 
creasing, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. authorize the Executive 
to approach the Department of 
Education and the Alberta Trus- 
tees’ Association urging that some- 
thing be done about providing 
suitable and reasonable living 
accommodation for all teachers. 


WHEREAS, in accepting an ap- 
pointment from the Department 
of Education to act as sub-ex- 


10. 


aminer of the examination papers 
for the Department in July, the 
majority of teachers incur con- 
siderable extra expense, and 


WHEREAS during that time the 
teachers are employees of the 
Department, and employees of 
the Department are allowed ex- 
pense accounts, and 


WHEREAS each year’ fewer 
examiners outside the City of 
Edmonton will accept appoint- 
ments, since the net return from 
marking has become small as a 
result of income tax, expenses 
incurred living away from home, 
and the shorter marking period 
now in effect, and 


WHEREAS the Dominion Gov- 
ernment Income Tax Department 
has consistently refused to allow 
any deductions from earnings as 
legitimate expenses, and 


WHEREAS the teachers feel that 
as a professional body they 
should be entitled to expense 
accounts as are paid other busi- 
ness and professional groups, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the De- 
partment of Education be re- 
quested to make payment in the 
forms of a salary plus an allow- 
ance for living expenses of $3.00 
per day. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. does not favor any effort 
to make less formal the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Reference. 


WHEREAS during the War Years, 
1939-45, the use of a good grade 
of paper would not have been in 
keeping with Canada’s war effort, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. favors improving’ the 
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quality of paper in the school 
registers so that the registers 
may be kept more easily and in 
a neater form. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That when 
the Department of Education is 
preparing tests, in high-school 
subjects, that are to be standard- 
ized, and where such tests are 
being prepared by non-practicing 
teachers, a representative group 
of active teachers be given the 
opportunity of commenting upon 
the value of such tests before 
they are authorized for use. 


WHEREAS public-school teach- 
ers have no means of judging the 
attainment of their class in rela- 
tionship to the rest of the prov- 
ince, and 


WHEREAS a unit of public-school 
work is completed every three 
years, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the De- 
partment of Education be asked 
to prepare sets of standardized 
objective tests covering the formal 
knowledge that should be acquired 
at the end of Grades III and VI; 
such tests to be used at the discre- 
tion of the teacher and for com- 
parison purposes only. 


WHEREAS, in rural and small- 
town communities, particularly, 
the extra-curricular demands on 
the teachers’ time are very heavy, 
and 


WHEREAS many of our teachers 
are, during the month of June, 
engaged in preparatory work for 
summer-school courses in an at- 
tempt to improve their qualifica- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS during recent years 
the number of forms which the 
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teachers are required to complete 
and return to the various admin- 
istrative bodies at the end of the 
June term has been steadily in- 
creasing, and 


WHEREAS many of these forms 
represent duplication or near- 
duplication, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. requests the Department 
of Education to attempt to de- 
vise one, and one only, set of 
statistical forms from which the 
various administrative bodies, 
and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, can draw, as desired, 
the information now gathered 
from the several sets. 


WHEREAS the Alberta Educa- 
tional Council has greatly assisted 
in obtaining increased grants for 
education, and 


WHEREAS the Alberta Educa- 
tional Council has broadened the 
public view towards education, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. express its appreciation 
to the Alberta Educational Coun- 
cil for its work. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That it be 
recommended to the University 
that a French house be attached 
to the University. 


WHEREAS the Department of 
Education requires a _teacher’s 
certificate before instruction in 
subjects on the curriculum, and 


WHEREAS it has been the policy 
of some School Boards to obtain 
the services of tradesmen without 
these qualifications to teach 
curricular subjects, and 


WHEREAS such practice is detri- 
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mental to our professional status, 
and 

WHEREAS these tradesmen may 
obtain the required certification, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the ne- 
cessary action to correct this 
practice be taken. 


WHEREAS lowered standards for 
entry into the teaching profession 
for the purpose of alleviating the 
wartime teacher shortage has 
seriously weakened the status of 
the profession, and 

WHEREAS personnel entering 
the profession with low qualifica- 
tions remain in it for a compara- 
tively short term and contribute 
little to the growth of the pro- 
fession ; 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. recommend to the Board 
of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation that teacher candidates for 
the Junior Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Certificate, for the Senior 
Elementary and _ Intermediate 
Certificate and for the Bachelor 
of Education degree be required 
to present Senior Matriculation 
at least comparable to that re- 
quired for entry into the faculty 
of Arts and Science. 


WHEREAS it is no longer possi- 
ble in a one-year teacher-training 
program, to give anything but a 
series of half-year courses result- 
ing in inadequate preparation; 
BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. recommend to the Board 
of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication that the one-year teacher 
program be eliminated as soon as 
possible, and that two years of 
University training be required 
prior to teacher certification. 


19. WHEREAS we note that in the 
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Departmental regulations for the 
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22. 


formation of Curriculum Councils 
emphasis is placed on the author- 
ity of the Superintendent and 
that in no place is the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association mentioned, 
and 

WHEREAS our National Code of 
Ethics states No. 7, “A teacher 
who in his professional capacity 
is a member of a committee board 
or authority dealing with educa- 
tional matters or with teacher 
training or certification is elected 
or appointed by the professional 
organization ;” 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the ' 
Annual General Meeting urge the 
Provincial Executive to take pre- 
cautions to ensure that teachers 
appointed to the Curriculum 
Councils are appointed by their 
professional organization. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Annual General Meeting instruct 
the Executive to consider the 
feasibility of holding future An- 
nual General Meetings on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of 
Easter Week. 


. BE IT RESOLVED: That the An- 


nual General Meeting instruct the 
Executive to explore the advisa- 
bility of holding the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting each year where it 
may be held at the least expense. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. request all Local Coun- 
cillors to provide the central of- 
fice of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association with (1) stories of 
interest to the public about the 
activities of Locals and any other 
stories suitable for news releases 
through our news agency, and 
(2) stories in detail about any 
abuses of the right of School 
Boards to transfer teachers. 


(See next issue for other resolutions) 
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June 23, 1948. 


Mr. J. R. Robson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Vermilion School Division, 
VERMILION, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


With reference to the article en- 
titled “The Underpaid Rural Teach- 
er” which was published in the June 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine I 
wish to offer an explanation to your 
Board regarding the content and the 
circumstances under which is ap- 
peared. 


This article was submitted to me 
under a pseudonym and for that rea- 
son was published as an article and 
not as a letter to the Editor. I 
proofread the item but inadvertently 
overlooked the reference to this Divi- 
sion and the other unwarranted state- 
ments in the article. 


I assure you that it was not my 
intention to make any specific criti- 
cism either verbally, or through the 
A.T.A. Magazine of the treatment 
by your Board, or by the Executive 
of the A.T.A. Local of any class of 
teachers thereby undermining the 
goodwill existing between Board and 
Staff. 


I trust that you will accept my 
explanation and my sincere regret 
for this unfortunate incident. 


Yours very truly, 


E. C. ANSLEY, 
Editor, The A.T.A. Magazine. 
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September 10, 1948. 


Dear Mr. Ansley: 


The question has been asked as 
to whether in the event that school 
remains closed at the beginning of 
the school year, under the circum- 
stances named in section 173 (4) 
(c) of The School Act, as at present 
in some districts due to the poliomye- 
litis threat, 
teacher to report for duty at his 


it ts necessary for a 


school or in his district in order to 
be entitled to salary. 


An opinion received from the De- 
partment of the Attorney General 
is to the effect that under such cir- 
cumstances there is no legal obliga- 
tion upon the teacher to report for 


duty and that he may report at the 
time that school is scheduled to open. 


Yours very truly, 


W. H. SWIFT, 
Deputy Minister. 


Wallasley, Cheshire, England, 
January 2, 1948. 


To the Teachers of Wetaskiwin 
Local School, 


Dear All: 


Through the good offices of the 
National Union of Teachers I have 
this weekend received a really grand 
food parcel from the Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Organization. I have written to 
thank the Organization but would 
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like you at Wetaskiwin to have a more 
FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD & personal “thank-you”. I was delighted 
a to find your Christmas card in the 
Scfetners for the Alberta Teachers’ parcel, and to know just where all 
Association the wonderful things had come from. 
316 ie aa 25147 : I am connected with your profes- 
sion too. I do a part-time job as 
secretary in one of the Wallasey 
Schools—its most interesting and I 
enjoy it very much, apart from the 
financial help it gives—British Army 
pensions are notoriously beggarly! 
We are a very happy staff and the 
Repairs for all makes of Machines children are grand. 

FRED JENKINS ‘ 
Smith Corona Dealer If anyone would care to write to 
oe. Ls ogete-see > me I should be delighted to hear 
from them. Have you had a good 
Christmas? I do hope 1948 will be 
a happy and successful year for you 
all and for your school. Here in 
England it was the most “austerity” 
Christmas ever but the children, at 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES least, had a very good time and we 
sc TN “RT DERE SRST TET enjoyed ourselves because they were 


happy. 
Once more, my most heartfelt 


Barristers and Solicitors 





NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
AND ADDING MACHINES— 
ALL MAKES 








ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ASCO PRODUCTS thanks for your wonderful kindness 
-—the receiving of your parcel has 
e been a real “bright spot” and I can’t 


tell you what it means to us, especial- 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY Co. Ltd. ly the kind thoughts which prompted 


: the gift. 
105 King St. W. Toronto Yours very sincerely, 


MARY B. CHANDLER. 





THE BEST SHORTHAND RESULTS... 


Come from Gregg classes where teachers supplement the usual 
textbook set-up with some of the following material: 
List Price 
Brief Form and Phrase Chart (small) 
Brief Form Drills 
Gregg Shorthand Review Letters 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book 


5,000 Most-used Shorthand Forms 

Practical Drills in Shorthand Penmanship 

Word and Sentence Drills for Gregg Shorthand 
Gregg Speed Building, New Revised Edition 

Gregg Dictation and Transcription 
Stenographers’ Transcription Reference 

Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand Speed (any system) 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., TORONTO 
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News from Our Locals 





ANDREW 

Of outstanding interest to the 
teachers was the Institute held at 
Andrew School on September 14 
commencing at 10 a.m. A discussion 
on administrative and other problems 
was led by Mr. A. R. Gibson, Superin- 
tendent of Lamont School Division. 

Dr. Brownridge of the Lamont 
Health Unit emphasized the need of 
immunization for communicable dis- 
eases and dealt with health problems. 

Dr. Schragg gave an excellent talk 
on Mental Health. 

The reorganization meeting of the 
Andrew Sub-local was held at 4:15 
p.m. The following were elected: 

President, Mr. J. W. Huculak. 

Vice-President, Mr. P. W. Huculak. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Semeniuk. 
Social Committee, Miss Pearl 


Wakaruk, Mrs. Ann Scraba and 
Miss Rose Serink. 
Nominating Committee, Mr. Nick 


Stratichuk. 
Auditing Committee, Mr. George 
Topolnisky. 
Councillor, Mr. Mike Krezanoski. 
BRETON 


A second Teachers’ Institute of 
the Strawberry Local A.T.A. was held 
in Breton High School on May 25, 
with 35 teachers and Superintendent 
C. Pyrch present. 

Topics discussed at the meeting 
included language and mathematic 
tests. Four groups of teachers are 
preparing tests to be sent out to all 
schools of the division. The results 
are to be tabulated and used as 
future material on which to base 
results. 

Three primary teachers who at- 
tended a two-day primary reading 
demonstration given by Miss Schlum- 
berger of Chicago in Edmonton dur- 
ing May, gave a report on new ideas 
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gained as a result they had of the 
demonstration. 

June promotion of pupils was dis- 
cussed. The question as to whether 
or not it was best to fail the weaker 
children of a grade or to pass them 
for the sake of their personality and 
psychological development was de- 
bated. 

The day was climaxed by a meeting 
of the Local. The main feature of 
this meeting was discussion of a new 
salary’ schedule. 


CHIPMAN 


A meeting of the Chipman Sub- 
local A.T.A. was held in Hilliard on 
May 21, with 11 teachers present. 
The teachers passed a resolution re- 
jecting the Board’s proposed Salary 
Schedule. Mr. Mike Krezanoski gave 
a talk on the Easter Convention, and 
also reported on the work of the 
Negotiating Committee with the 
Board. A lengthy discussion followed 
regarding a Salary Schedule. A lunch 
was served at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Krezanoski. 

Another meeting was held June 18, 
at Sollman School. It was agreed that 
the teachers of the Chipman Sub- 
local accept the new salary schedule. 
After the meeting lunch was served 
by Miss Kalowski. 


ENTWISTLE-SEBA 


The first meeting of the year for 
the Entwistle Seba Sub-local was 
held Friday evening, September 17, 
at the home of Mrs. Ellen Laws, Ent- 
wistle. 

The new executive comprises: 

Mr. P. Cox, President. 

Miss M. J. Sheridan, Secretary- 

Treasurer. 

Miss A. H. Long, Vice-President. 

Mrs. R. J. Robinson, Press Agent. 

It was decided that the next meet- 
ing be held at Seba, October 15. 
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S. ALWYN BARTLETT 
L. V. LEADBEATER 


OPTOMETRISTS 


116 Eighth Avenue East 
Calgary, Alberta 


NOW UPSTAIRS 
SAME BUILDING 
“Over Fashion Dress Shop” 


A book for Methods Classes 
A book for In-service work with 
teachers .. . 


On Their Own In Reading 
By DR. W. S. GRAY 


How to Give Children 
Independence in 
Attacking New Words 


This is a basic text covering one of 
the most crucial phases of the teach- 
ing of reading today—word percep- 
tion. Dr. Gray has presented a thor- 
ough analysis of this aspect of the 
total reading process and has offered 
to teachers and prospective teachers 
& concrete step-by-step program for 
the clevelopment of the child's inde- 
pendence in attacking new words. 

A tul! chapter is given to each of 
the five major aids in word attack: 
context clues, word-form clues, struc- 
tural analysis, phonetic analysis, and 
dictionary use. 

ON THEIR OWN IN READING 
wii! be welcomed wherever there is 
@ recognition that we must not simply 
“bring back word perception" but 
that we must bring it back with real 
purpose and function in the total 
reading process. 


Price $2.00 
Order your copy from 


W. J. GAGE & C0., LTD. 


82-94 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto 2B Ontario 





At the close of the meeting, lunch 
was served by the hostess. 


KITSCOTY—ISLAY 


The eighth annual school festival 
of the Kitscoty-Islay Sub-local of the 
A.T.A. was held in Kitscoty on Fri- 
day, May 14. Thirteen rooms took 
part in this strictly non-competitive 
event. The classes included vocal 
chorus work, choral speech, part 
singing, folk dances, actions songs, 
rhythm bands, plays and physical 
training display. Interest was shown 
in results of the work done by the 
teachers and pupils of the schools 
concerned. 


The adjudicators this year were 
Miss Mamie Simpson from the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and Mr. Wm. 
Elford, from Vermilion. Both had 
acted in similar capacities at this 
festival before and each expressed 
the opinion that much improvement 
was shown. 


In the evening a representative 
program of items from all the 
schools who had taken part was 
offered to a large responsive audi- 
ence. 


It is a source of much satisfaction 
to those in charge to feel that the 
festival was appreciated by the com- 
munities whose students took part. 


SMOKY LAKE 


Teachers of the Smoky Lake 
A.T.A. Sub-local met on September 
17 at Smoky Lake. The slate of 
officers for the coming year is: 


President, Nick Makarenko. 
Vice-President, George Kokotilo. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. Skuba. 


Councillors, N. Makarenko, Peter 
Kozdrowski. 


Future meetings will be held sub- 
sequently at Smoky Lake and War- 
spite. 
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ST. MICHAEL 


A meeting of the St. Michael Sub- 
local was held at St. Michael on Wed- 
nesday, June 23 to discuss the pro- 
posed salary schedule. 


After considerable discussion the 
salary schedule was rejected by a 
unanimous vote. 


Following the meeting a lunch was 
served in the hotel dining room. A 
musical program followed. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Sub-local held its first 
fall meeting at the Home Economics 
apartment, September 15. Seventeen 
teachers were present and elected 
the following officers: 


President—J. W. Slemko. 
Vice-President—W. I. MacKenzie. 


Secretary-Treasurer — 
Gordon. 


Councillor—S. H. Crowther. 


Press Correspondent—lIrene Lang- 
dale. 


School Fair business was discussed 
as was the Strathmore School Sports 
Ground situation. J. A. Crellin, J. E. 
Hiebert, and W. I. MacKenzie were 
appointed as members of the Sports 
Ground committee. 


Margaret 


Just before lunch was served the 
Carseland teachers offered to play 
host at the next meeting October 20 
in Carseland. S. H. Crowther will then 
introduce the topic of Kuder Prefer- 
ence Tests. 


STETTLER 


The Stettler Sub-local held its first 
meeting at the School on Wednesday 
evening, September 15. The following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: 


President, Mr. D. Stevens, Stettler. 


Vice-President, Mr. N. Muir, 


Stettler. 
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LOOKING FOR FRESH IDEAS? 


‘7xg CANADIAN NATURE 


This sparkling, helpful magazine captures the hearts 
of everyone interested in nature, conservation and 
the outdoors. Superintendents, inspectors, prin- 
cipals and teachers praise and recommend ‘t. Fas- 
cinating articles on flowers, birds, mammals. trees, 
fish, insects, in fact every phase of natural science. 
Contains questions and activity ideas, art work 
and projects for each season. Simply written, 
completely authoritative, and superbly i!lastrated 
with colour plates, photographs and line crawings. 
Five issues yearly. Over 35,000 copies of each 
issue . . . third largest nature magazine circulation 
in the world. One year $1.50. 


Special Trial Offer — One Year $1.00 


If you have never used CANADIAN NATURE before, 
place a trial order and let the magazine prove its 
worth to you and your students. Please ne’ that 
this offer is open only to new subscribers and tnat the 
name of the magazine in which this advertisement 
appears must be mentioned in your letter. 


nnnnn110010100000, 


FREE! In order to acquaint you with our nature 
* publications, we will send you a free copy 
of CANADIAN NATURE HIGHLIGHTS . . . 24 pages 
of practical information for teachers. Beautifully 
illustrated with full colour plates, photographs and 
drawings. Outlines objectives in teaching natural 
science. Contains nature study programme for ten 
months . . . September through June. Describes 
several tested teaching aids. Mailed free on request if 
you state the name of this magazine in your letter. 


CANADIAN NATURE MAGAZINE 
en 177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Secretary - Treasurer, Mrs. M. 
Jones, Erskine. 

Councillors, Mrs. A. Arlendson, 
Botha; Mr. W. Bowles, Erskine. 

Program Convenor, Mr. A. Rose- 
nau, Stettler. 

Social Convenor, Miss J. Rathwell, 
Stettler. 

Press Representative, 
Hansen, Stettler. 

A short discussion regarding the 
Convention followed. Miss Hansen 
then gave an interesting account of 
her trip to Alaska during the vaca- 
tion. Lunch was then served. 


Miss V. 


SUNDRE 


There were five teachers present 
at a meeting of the Sundre A.T.A. 
Sub-local held in the Sundre School 
at 4:30 p.m. April 27. 

Those present were in favor of 
the new salary schedule. 

Plans for a Track Meet were dis- 


cussed. Dates suggested for it were 
May 21, 28 or June 4. Notices and a 
list of events were to be sent out to 
absent teachers. 


WETASKIWIN 


The Wetaskiwin Sub-local of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association elected 
the following to office: President, R. 
B. Layton; Vice-President, Mrs. B. 
A. Munn; Secretary-Treasurer, Ann 
Pasechnick; councillors to the Local 
Executive, Lloyd Wilson and R. 
Layton. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: Program, Harry Lomnes, 
Roy Lightfoot, and Madeline Buckles; 
Refreshment, June Hughes; Educa- 
tion Week, Principals O. Massing, J. 
H. Blocksidge, and Mrs. M. M. Blun- 
dell. It was decided to submit to the 
Fall Convention a resolution concern- 
ing some of the literature on sale at 
public news stands. 









HIS superb British publication, ex- 
quisitely illustrated in full colour and 
monochrome, is now obtainable at 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES! 


Give THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGA- 
ZINE this year . . . the ideal gift for 
all ages! 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


Better Than Ever! 


@ FINER PAPER 


@ MORE ILLUSTRATIONS 
@ BRIGHTER COLOUR 


THESE ARE THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE'S CHRISTMAS GIFT 
RATES: 


| gift subscription $4.00 
2 gift subscriptions 7.00 
3 gift subscriptions 8.00 


Attractive Greeting Cards sent, if desired 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE is on sale at the better newsstands, book- 


stores, or by subscription from: 


Wm. ainsi Subscription Soisitine Ltd. 


Toronto | 


Ontario 
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SCHOOL BOOK COVERS! 


Good News! Loves have a supply of their popular School Book Covers 


again, available FREE, on request. 


As paper is still scarce, we are 


forced to distribute them on a quota basis and not as during the 
War when we sent as many as one and a quarter millions into 
Western School Districts in a Season. 


When ordering, think of the other student who also needs them. 


LOVE—THE FLAVOR MAN—62-68 Lombard St., Toronto 


Shop at The BAY 
Your FRIENDLY Store 


Large clear type 


MOON MAN 
CUCKOO CLOCK 
LITTLE DUCK 
KIND GIANT 


SNAPPY DRAGON 
BUMBLEDINKEY 
‘GOLDEN HOUSE 


YOUNG GIANT 
STUBBORN MAN 
TREACLE TRAIL 


MAN IN THE MOON 
WHITE MOUSE 
COMING OF SWEEP 


THE GLASS BRAIN 
THREE CITRONS 


Grades 1-2, each 25¢ 
THE OLD WITCH 
THE WISE HEN 
THE BLACK PIG 
ELF'S SHOES 


Grades 2-3, each 30c 


DANCING STONES 
APPLE PIE BED 
FIDDLER'S FEE 


Grades 3-4, each 35c 


THE POOKA 
THE PEPPER BOX 
HAPPY COTTAGE 


Grades 4-5, each 45c 


WOOD LADY 
UNKNOWN KNIGHT 
BAG OF CREAMS 


Grades 5-6, each 45c 


MISER'S ISLAND 
LONELY TRAIL 


THE SKATING MATCH BROWN BILLY 


For complete list of titles and descriptions of series, see our new 1948-49 


215 Victoria St. 
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NEW READERS FROM ENGLAND 


Illustrated 


FIN THE FISH 
TREE TOP HOUSE 
LITTLE BO-PEEP 
FAIRY FIDDLER 


CHINA DOG 
BUBBLE AND SQUEAK 
THE CURIOUS COLD 


THE FOOLISH CANARY 
MERRY GO ROUND 


RUFTY TUFTY 
STORMY FAIRY 
THE STRANGE SHIP 


WHAT THE BEES HEARD 
THE THREE CITRONS 
THE LITTLE HORSEMAN 


“FACT AND FUN IN BOOKS" available on request. 


| __LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Toronto 
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Write for 


REEVES’ 


New 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


of 


ART and CRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


including 


Tempera Poster Colours in 
powder and liquid form 
Crayons, Pastels, Chalk and 
Charcoal 
Textile Painting 
Lino Block Painting 
Modelling 
Lettering Pens and Inks 
Paper of all types for 
Water Colour, Pastel, Poster 
and Construction Papers 
Books on Art and Crafts 


—sf— 


This Catalogue avalable upon 
request—free of charge 


120 Richmond Street West 
Toronto, Ont. 








OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
(Continued from Page 27) 


made available for general distribu- 
tion. In this way, a much more com- 
plete library of Alberta occupational 
information would in time be avail- 
able for general use. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 
MERITING SPECIAL MENTION 


McGraw-Hill Text-Films on Teach- 
er Education—This series of five 
motion films (T-509,-T-513 in the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch library) is 
based on the text, Student Teaching, 
by Dr. Raleigh Schorling, and the 
presentation in them has been chosen 
and edited with the assistance of 
many specialists in teacher training. 
The films do not attempt to cover 
all phases of teaching; they are in- 
tended to provide extended treat- 
ments of selected parts of the text- 
book. This is achieved not by mere 
repetition of text material, but by 
interpretation and dramatization in 
story form of certain basic principles 
embodied in the textbook. A set of 
five filmstrips (P-967,-P-971) con- 
sisting of questions on each of the 
text-films and prepared for use with 
them, may also be obtained from the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch library. 

Counselling—Its Tools and Techni- 
ques—This excellently produced color 
film shows a well-trained counselor 
at work. It demonstrates to the 
trainee what tools and techniques 
may be used and how to use them to 
the best advantage. The authors of 
the film are members of the staff 
of Michigan State College and are 
considered leaders in the field of 
Guidance. The presentation in the 
film has been highly recommended. 


A woman motorist was being 
examined for a driver’s licence. 
Examiner: “And what is the white 
line in the middle of the road for?” 
Woman: “Bicycles.” 
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in your 
classroom 







FREE! Honour 


° our st uden ts 
Poe health 
habits ! 


















“You can let yourself go, Alvin, 
it’s Kleenex” 


CHECK SPREAD OF COLDS 


Roll Health Pledges 










are 
et a 
a 


bet 


=. 
en pony 
pm, 


ss 








Especially prepared to encourage 
children to improve daily health 
habits these “Health Pledges”’ hel 

decrease the spread -of colds an 

improve attendance records. Fully 
——— by medical and education- 
al authorities. 

Kleenex is ideal for use as a hand- 
kerchief. With Kleenex, you use 
each soft absorbent tissue just once, 
then destroy . . . GERMS AND 
ALL! Softer, stronger, whiter than 
ever .. . Kleenex is gentle to cold- 
inflamed noses! So sanitary .. . 
so convenient . . . and so economi- 
cal—your saving in laundry bills 
more than pays for the Kleenex 
used. 


: Pi this 
; NcouPen 
tod2Y" 


City 


KLEENEX “HEALTH PILFDGF” Dept. G-248 
330 University Avenue, Poront., Untario. 


I would like to decrease the s read of colds in my class. Please send 
Honour Roll Health Pledges to: 


TT age Shh 
OIE, sethhsssn sini chss ccshiinenctes diastecels 


MRE Eire ceccninons J 
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Equipment for Visual Education 


May be conveniently purchased through your University Department 
of Extension 


Bell and Howell |4mm. Filmosound, the Precision Sound Projector 
Movie-Mite Dual Purpose Projector. 
S.V.E. Filmstrip and Tri-purpose Projectors. 
Spencer Slide Lanterns and Opaque Projectors. 
Radiant Glass Beaded Screens and Other Accessories 


Extensive Libraries of Standard and Miniature Slides, Filmstrips, 
and Silent and Sound Moving Picture Films. 


For Further Partculars, address 


DIVISION OF VISUAL EDUCATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION, 
University of Alberta, 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Easy Growth in Reading 


TODAY and 
TOMORROW 


A New Grade 4 Reader! 


4 


Here it is . . . the new Canadian edition of the 
Grade 4 reader in this popular series! Teachers will 
like it because it is uniquely practical in its ap- 
proach to building reading skills. Through its ar- 
rangement in units, with readiness and skill sections, 


it is the ideal reader for TEACHING READING. 


OPES OEE AOE 


@ It's New! Its fascinating stories are based upon the child's 


7 own centres of interest and are printed in clear, 
@ Canadian! easy-to-read type. Contains attractive four-colour 
@ Practical! illustrations. Strongly stitched, with cloth binding, 
@ Attractive! $1.50. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., LIMITED 


60 Front Street West Toronto, Ontario 
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pORTR Al 


RTRP AT 
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PHONE -- 25444 


M“DERMID PORTRAITS MAKE 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


LEATHERCRAFT 


The knowledge of handicrafts, with 
particular emphasis on Leathercraft, 
is fast becoming a MUST in schools 
across Canada. 
BE PREPARED!! 

Request fully illustrated craft cata- 
logue on any of the following: 
Leathercraft, Album Making, Metal 
Repousse, Shellcraft, Beadcraft, Clay- 
craft, Corkcraft, Weaving, Rug- 
Hooking, Feltcraft 
Enquire about our free loan of pro- 
jects including cut-away handbags, 
etc. The finest teaching medium yet 
devised! 

You will be convinced, handicrafts are 
as easy as A-B-C-, the BEDFORD 


way. 


BEDFORD 
FINE LEATHERS LTD. 


578 Seymour Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 


“Canada's Leading Handicraft 
Supply House” 
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480 University Ave., 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


PLAYS 


mailed free on request 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


The House of Plays 





J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 


Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 








FREE 


to Teachers 


The Story of 


CANADA'S 


COAL 


A new 60 page Facts Booklet 


Write 


THE CANADIAN COAL 
OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


(Member Bituminous Coal 
Research Inc.) 


283 Bank Street 
awa 


EAI EE RR 
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FREE... 


TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
ON THE STORY OF 


ay 


| | 


a 
ery TT 


ni 


kya 


Henk: is a story for 
your school children that is fascinat- 
ing and educational. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This ully illus- 
trated book explains the intricate 
process of transforming raw cotton 
into finished cloth. 


PLUS tris Free 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 


which shows 5 steps 
in the development 
of cotton and 4 
samples of fin- 
ished cloth. 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 









Advertising Manager, 
Dominion TextiLe Company Limirep, 
P.O. Box 250, Montreal, Que. 


(J in Encusn or in Frenca [] 
of “Everybody Uses Corton” as specified below: 


PI sia anscocsslcbeareateetivtactivctnee : 


I 
| 
! 
! 
I 
! 
1 
! 
Please send me your demonstration kit and acopy | 
' 
! 
! 
i 
! 
1 
i 
i 








A Gallery of 
Heroes 









MAKERS OF HISTORY 


By Anne Foster. A book of ex- 
citing stories of the lives of fa- 
mous discoverers, adventurers, 
scientists, inventors, humani- 
tarian and religious leaders, and 
national heroes: Ericsson, Scott, 
Kingsford Smith, Stephenson, 
Edison, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Martin Luther, William Penn, 
Abraham Lincoln, Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell, Wolfe, George Wash- 
ington and Napoleon. For Social 
Studies, Grades VI-IX. $1.50. 


MAP MAKERS 


By Joseph Cottler and Haym 
Jaffe. Thrilling stories of the in- 
trepid explorers whose journeys 
into far places revealed and 
built up the geography of the 
world: Marco Polo, Columbus, 





























da Gama, Magellan, Hudson, 
Cook, Lewis, Clark, Pike, 
Frémont, Park, Livingstone, 
Burton, Amundsen, von Hum- 
boldt, Rawlinson, Andrews, 
Beebe, Henry, Milne and Mer- 
cator. For Social Studies, 






Grades VI-IX. $1.25. 
HEROES OF SCIENCE 


By Joseph Cottler and Haym 
Jaffe. The biographies of nine- 
teen heroes of pure science, 
biology and medicine: Coperni- 
cus, Galileo, Huygens, Newton, 
Lavoisier, Watt, Davy, Curie, 
Einstein, Harvey, Leeuwenhoek, 
Jenner, Pasteur, Koch, Lister, 
Gorgas, Metchnikoff, Darwin 
and Mendel. For Social Studies, 
Grades VIII-X. $1.25. 
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FURS 


VISIT THE FUR HOUSE OF 
QUALITY 







A Good Place to Get Good Furs 
KRAFT THE FURRIER 


- 8th Ave. West, Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 






Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 
Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 


Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East CALGARY 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 
OCCASIONS 
All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Bldg, 116 - 7th Ave. W. 
CALGARY 


Store Ph. M2612 Night Ph. S0803 


SILK-0-LINA COMPANY 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


119 - 8th Ave. West 
Calgary, Alta. 
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Authorized in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan 


THE CANADIAN 


Pupils’ Own 
Vocabulary 


‘Spellers 


By Gates, Rinsland, Sartorius, 
Peardon 


The Canadian text edition of this popular 
series is based on the Rinsland Word 
Frequency Study while the spelling au- 
thority is the Oxford English Dictionary. 
Each book contains special features that 
appeal to Canadian teachers, and nu- 
merous references to Canadian life and 
history appear among the selections. 


Book I—Grades 2 and 3 __------- $ .70 
Book Il—Grades 4 to 6 ___.-----_ 90 
Book III—Grades 7 and 8 _____--_ 90 


The New Canadian 
TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION 


contains all the material of the text 
edition plus space for pupil work. 


Seven Books: Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
Each 45 cents 


The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited 


70 Bond Street Toronto 2, Ont. 








Free to Teachers... Write for it! 
an intensely interesting 
"Teaching Kit" 


“THE STORY 
OF TEA 


Here’s a Teacher’s help the classroom enjoys! “The 
Story of Tea” is a romantic history of events dating back 
to 2737 B.C. It was prepared under the guidance of 
Teachers — especially for Grades 4 to 10. Teachers are 
finding it a tremendous help during history, geography 
and economics periods. 


FREE COPIES AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR PUPILS, TOO! 


“The Story of Tea” is so beauti- 
fully written and illustrated that 
Teachers like to distribute a copy 
to each pupil. If you wish to do 
this just state—in the accom- 
panying coupon—the number 
you require. 

For each Teacher -———— 
there are available— | 4 te, purcay 
FREE with The 8 King Street East, TORONTO, Canada. 

Story of Tea”’—a Please send me free copies of the following material. (Indicate 

| 






i 

I 

{ 
Teacher’s Manual and quantities required and stroke out what is not wanted): l 
a4color Wall Poster | _............. THE STORY OF TEA l 
I 

: 

i 

I 


—to help in develop- |... TEACHER'S MANUAL 
ing projects and an- 
swering questions. 


jnipiapsa FOUR-COLOR WALL POSTER 


| 
| 
25,000 booklets dis- ; me 
tributed already . . . ' I scnsscennirdgrtnad alae tecenni tutte tcaetanie { 
writeforyourstoday! | padre coves 
iibicciteniiicimaae Province. ! 


$ BIGGEST AND BEST, 


¥ 





(@ACANADA’ 


sade) |: 
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See the AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATOR 


@ Manufactured in Canada 
(This assures prompt 
delivery) 


@ Simple, sure operation 


V CHECK THESE FEATURES 


CLAW MOVEMENT 


Removable claw grips the film along four frames 
film damage and HANDLE WORN OR DAMAGED FILM. ae 


wagon 
| aie unit, ingeniously designed and engineered for 
tong me, aaalae city of operation. Capillary self-oiling system 
wit refillabl 


SINGLE PANEL OPERATION 
Pilot light, tone and volume controls, fuse, sleooenepe and 
phono plug, lamp and motor switches, speaker oil cat Lee ol 
mnections, conveniently grouped on and plainly 
marked for ease of operation. 


OTHER FEATURES 
The at ne visual educator has many other features which will 
appeal t eacher. Designed to do a specific 


the ex; ced t 
job wel el. THE ‘EDUCATOR ys built to order for teaching. 


° Co aac Le DU 





Hiap OFFrice — REGINA. SASK. 
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Canadian Social Studies Unit Readers 


Attractive, interesting, authoritative supplementary reading for Cana- 
dian schools. Each unit treats one vital topic in our social history in an 
interesting and readable text. The vocabulary is carefully chosen to suit 
Grade 5 and up. The books are beautifully and profusely illustrated ‘with 
black and white drawings or photographs, which furnish much additional 
information, Stiff paper covers, printed in four colours. 


THE STORY OF THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS.— 

By A. W. Trueman. 
One of the most dramatic,. heroic, and historically important stories 
of our Canadian history, told simply and vividly for boys and girls. 
Dr. Trueman was formerly Superintendent of Schools, Saint John, and 
is now President of the University of New Brunswick .................... .35 
THE STORY OF OIL IN CANADA.—By Joseph M. Scott. 
The fascinating story of oil—how it is formed, how men obtain it 
from the earth, how it is refined and used. The author tells the story 
of Turner Valley, of Norman Wells, the Canol Project, and the 
pA Ea a Se a ee ee, 5 ee 35 
THREE LITTLE INDIANS.—By Muriel Uprichard. 
This book contains three Indian stories: ‘‘Bitten-Wrists”, the story of 
a Haida Indian boy; “The Medicine Bag’’, the story of a Blackfoot 
Indian boy; and “Awh-Midway’”, the story. of a Huron-Iroquois 
I Rita SN a ed ee chk trscecadt coat ranenntssis -35 
THE STORY OF WHEAT.—By Donalda J. Dickie. 
This little book tells the story of the development of wheat, and 
about the growing, harvesting, transporting, and selling of our Cana- 
MEO PTE Be ile devcewenecene 35 
WE LIVE TOGETHER.—By James Warren Chafe. 
An imaginative story of two boys who learn that every citizen 
of Canada has a job to do, and that he works not only for a day’s 
wages but for the supplying’ of the needs of other citizens ............ .35 
ADVENTURERS OF ENGLAND ON HUDSON BAY.— 

By Aileen Garland. 
Miss Garland has told the romantic story of the founding of the 
— s Bay Company, and its struggle for survival during its early 
CANOE TO AIR-LINER.—By Margaret Mason Shaw. 
A brief summary, with illustrations, of the various modes of transporta- 
tion in Canada from the earliest times to the present ..................-. . 
ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE.—By Edna Ritchie. 
The story of the formation, history, and the work of the famous 
RI ois ss tendiivnn bin Maapssea meee ater apaiuRema nb aaersciiekuk .35 
TALL TIMBER.—By John Gough. 
The story of timber cutting and lumbering on the Pacific Coast— 
EEE ELA .35 
THE ani > OF PULP AND PAPER IN CANADA.— 

y W. Stuart MacFarlane. ; 

One of Codédn's greatest natural resources is fascinatingly described 
in this story of the manufacture of paper from pulpwood. A chapter 
on the earliest kinds of paper is also included. .................-.......---..-- 35 
THE STORY OF CANADA’S COASTAL FISHERIES.— 

By Myra C. Vernon. 
Mrs. Vernon vividly describes the development of Canada’s sea 
wealth, Atlantic and Pacific, from early time to the present day .... .35 
THE GREAT RIVER AND THE GREAT LAKES.—By Joseph M. Scott. 
The history and geography of the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes, and the part they play in the industrial, agricultural, and 
I ii sc ccccsttscatntsatnnenchsicousnssinetnnaareiiees -35 


THE COPP CLARK CO. LIMITED 
495-517 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO CANADA 
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Every Teacher... 


every Pupil . . . every School Library will benefit by this new, 
unique type of Encyclopedia 


Richards 7opica’” Encyclopedia 


*In which every subject is arranged in TOPICAL UNITS—so that 
facts on each subject are correlated and brought together 
IN ONE PLACE. 


Worth Thousands of 
Potential Dollars COMPRISES: 


@ A great compendium of essential knowledge, 
richly illustrated and interestingly presented— 


15 Large Volumes 


art, applied science, social studies, basic indus- ° 
tries, biography, literature—all thoroughly au- 12,357 Pictures 
thentic, yet refreshingly non-technical. 23,813 Subjects 
Simplifies Teaching 8,313 Pages 

@ Leading educational authorities highly recom- 58,016 Index 
mend this distinctly different reference work as References 
a practical aid to teaching, in all grades, and 
as a valuable supplement to the standard school More than 150 Full-Page 
curriculum. It helps teacher and pupil alike, and World Maps in 6 Colours 


gives phonetic pronunciations of difficult and 
foreign words as they appear. 


Send Today For This Interesting 
FREE BOOKLET 





A Viswal Edmcasson trom Crib te Caliege 


T RICHARDS DIVISION, 
Grolier Society Limited. 
1105 Federal Building, 
Toronto |, Ont. 


Send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion your 24-page Booklet: "Let's 
Go Exploring with Richards Top- 
ical Encyclopedia.” 


24 Pages, beautifully 
printed in colours, 
and containing ac- 
tual sample pages 
from Richards Top- 
ical Encyclopedia. 
No charge or obli- 





Tae Edy 2 co : POM iiainen ae adiaceateciaiitichinnme 
TTY gation. Simply mail 

ia ade eda) the coupon. Address a ee 

niece sedan Province______ 


nee ee ee ee ee 
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FREE‘? Recipes, food facts 
4 Home Economics teaching helps! 


], Tested Recipes Using Canada’s Canned Foods 


Your pupils will love this new recipe 
book with its full-colour illustrations, 
and easy, tempting recipes, 


There are over 30 canned food recipes, 
for everything from soup to dessert ._ . 
every one fully tested in the CANCO 
test kitchen. Canada’s Food Rules are 
clearly stated, for handy.reference. 


Order enough copies for your classes. 
Fill in and mail the coupon today. 





2 Help make Canada Strong is a handy 
* nutrition primer, explains the food essentials 
and what they do for you. 


3 The Canned Food Handbook correctly 
* answers 38 questions about the use and value 
of canned foods. 


4 High School Manual on Commercially 
* Canned Foods has 48 pages of information, 
and describes the canning process. Illustrated 


a 
Order your free copies today! 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. 10-12-48 
92 King Street E., Hamilton, Ontario 
Please send me FREE 
.....copies of “‘Tested Recipes Using Canada’s Canned Foods’’ 
copies of ‘Help Make Canada Strong”’, 
.....copies of “‘The Canned Food Handbook”’, 
—..copies of Eo) School Manual on Commercially Canned 
Ss. 


cs i i I ol MR os ot are Rea 





@® AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Kilmosound and Benograph 


COMMON GROUND 


Educational Graphics, teaching slide- 
films, each with accompanying manual. 
Produced in England, in collaboration 
with leading British authorities. New 
productions. Write for complete cata- 
logue. 


I 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
{ 
1 
I 
1 
all 


FILMOSOUND 16mm Sound-on-Film 
Projector; Brilliant 1000-watt illumina- 
tion, floods the screen with clear pic- 
tures — even in large rooms and halls. 
Sound is natural and undistorted. Ex- 
clusive B&H features banish danger of 
film damage. Operation is safe, quiet, 
cool and dependable. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, 


produced by the Instructional Films 
Division of Coronet Magazine in the 
United States. Over 100 films on language 
arts, basic study skills, guidance, business 
education, social sciences, physical edu- 
cation. Write for complete catalogue. 


FREE MOVIES 


r i 

I 
' 1 
1 16mm talking films for schools, edu- ' 
i cation groups, clubs. Travel, Com- | 
| merce and Industrial Arts, Health and I 
1 Vocational subjects available for 16mm ' 
| sound-on-film projectors. Write I 
‘ catalogue of Sponsored Films. ' 
! ! 


for 


Write for details of preview-before-purchase plan, for the following films: Castle, 
Coronet, Forum Edition March of Time, and Hawley-Lord outdoor films. 


MONTREAL e 


A DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 
timiTeD 


TORONTO ° 
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decays on an average 


of every 16 months! 


Your guidance now can help children 
avoid many dental troubles later 











This alarming rate of tooth decay among youngsters was disclosed 
in a report on Dental Research and Care to the U.S.A. Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor. No equivalent Canadian 
Statistics are available, but an authority agrees that the figure 
would probably be higher in Canada. 


This condition presents a challenge to teachers. With careful 
guidance in preventive care, children can enjoy healthier teeth 
and gums—now and in later life. To aid you in giving your pupils 
these benefits, Ipana has prepared a 5-Way Plan for Dental Health 


instruction to be used in your classroom. 


It’s free for the asking. Fill out and mail the coupon on the op- i 


posite page and Ipana’s 5-Way Plan will be sent to you. 
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Coloured Individ- 
ual Certificates for 
pupils who qualify 
under plan require- 
ments. 





of t 


A 
Giant Certificate 
awarded when an 
entire class qualifies. 





Hygiene Records(hold ts War Plea toe Coloured wall 
ygiene Records (holds this 5-Way an for oured wall chart itled “Wh 
records for 20 children.) Dental Health.’’ do teeth ache?” (Size 19° x 26") 





FILL IN THIS COUPON COMPLETELY—AND MAIL IT NOW! 


1 i 
: Bristol-Myers Company of Canada Limited, I 
1 Educational Dept. T9, 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Que. | 
: Please send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental Health which includes: ' 
; ®Wall Chart -  ©Model of Teeth *Class Hygiene Records | 
! ®Teacher’s Folder *Dental Certificates 
I 
MM I Og aig, Tignes scnissssecsinnpennneneninengapeienncinnannnnipacciion 
1 
| PS NN sis ices ieacue hatches Bis ta ests nracncccsncachasceseossxéssnceededecadasio { 
iain astcaceobicsasNiag cians tarsusheainssieasSinies peek Uciaarktsbdeligbsdansitviocsaiincescasancesile 
I 
is... Aha PUUMOO SELES a ccseccnecsnssacserets ; 
1 I 
' I IN 2 acc cxcsspiivayvatnaserense CONOR: TONE, ners csccebssscneecesasvs : 
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Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 


Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 


M1141 — M4651 


Duplicators... 
for School Use 


from $3.50 to $160.00 
& 


While in Calgary attending 
Convention call and we will 
show you these and many other 
Modern Helps for Modern 
Teachers. 


F. E. OSBORNE 
Ltd. 


Alberta’s Largest School 
Supply House 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


TEACHERS—You are cordially invited to visit this store while 
attending the convention in Calgary and look over their large and 


well selected stocks. 


LUXURIOUS FUR COATS 


In a wide selection of the latest styles and furs. Priced from 
$149.50 to $650.00 


WINTER CLOTH COATS 


In luxurious fur-trimmed and untrimmed models. Priced from 


SMART FALL DRESSES 


$29.50 to $129.50 | 
! 
i 


In a wide variety of latest styles and materials. Priced from 
$12.95 to $39.50 


NEW FALL HATS 

Outstanding styles in wool and fur felts, velvets, etc. Priced from | 
$3.95 to $19.75 : 

! 


Miladi Style Shoppe Ltd. 


205 - 8th Avenue West 
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TEACHER 






FREE for yourself 


and your PUPILS .. . at the B of M 


1» YOU will want them 


For people in every walk 
of life the financial angle is 
becoming increasingly im- 
portant. For teachers this is 
doubly so. 


Today, 
problems are so complex, you 
owe it to yourself, first as a 
citizen, to be well informed 
on banking principles and 
practice — and, secondly as 
a teacher and moulder of 
tomorrow’s people of affairs, 
you will want your pupils 
to have a good grounding in 
this all-important subject. 


WY BANK 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 





In these two booklets, 
which are yours for the 
asking, the story of banking 
is told — simply, briefly and 
without prejudice. 


Fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. If you are 
teaching commercial studies 
you will find this material 
of real help in your work. 
If you would like us to do 
so, we shall be glad upon 
request to send you, without 
charge, copies for each of 
your pupils. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


wy Please use block letters 


BANK OF MONTREAL, 119 St. James Street West, Montreal. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the booklet ‘‘ ‘My Bank’ and How I Can 
Use It’’, together with its special school supplement, ‘‘A Bit About Banking’. 


September - October, 1948 
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Phone 21676—Upstairs 10158 Jasper Avenue 


Betty Lou Dress 


Shop 


Dresses and Sportswear 


EDMONTON’S “SMART” UPSTAIRS 
SHOP 


For Baggage — China — Glass — Pottery 
Cutlery and Silverware 


110 - 8th AVENUE WEST 








Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 


314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ASHDOWN’S 














~ CAREFUL PLANNING 





is needed to meet rising costs. Please check your wardrobe to see 
where you can save. Dry cleaning your soiled garments and Dyeing 
your faded garments will restore them to usefulness. 


M 7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 


PLANT: 902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 
BRANCHES: 234 - 12th Avenue West; 613 Centre Street 





The A.T.A. Magazine 
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WORKB®OKS 
TEXTBOOKS 
MANUALS - ATLASES 
MAPS and GLOBES 
ART MATERIALS 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


See Moyer’s No. 60 Catalogue 


Write or call at 


MOYER SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 


“CANADA‘S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” 
10187 104 ST. 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 














IF SAVING MEANS 
ANYTHING TO YOU 


We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Fall Outfit 
Here. 


We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 





for LADIES for MEN for Children 


Coats Suits Coats 
Fur Coats Coats Suits 
Dresses Parkas Deecses 
Suits Underwear Hosi 
Sport Togs Sweaters osiery 
Millinery Socks Underwear 
Lingerie Gloves Play Togs 


Hosiery Work Gloves 'School Togs 
SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 








Be Sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


ARMY tNAVY 


Department Stores Ltd. 
Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 








Edmonton Regina Vancouver 











Hotel Palliser 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBERTA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


convention 


Single Room 


Two in a Room, per person 
Three in a Room, per person 


October 28 and 29 


SPECIAL LOW RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


from $5.00 and up 
from $3.75 and up 
from $3.50 and up 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 





COFFEE SHOP 
Located on Lobby Floor 
Breakfast from 35c; Luncheon from 70c; Dinner from $1.00 


Make Your Home for the Convention at Headquarters 

















For relaxed and comfort- 
able travelling. economical, 
reliable and thoroughly 
enjoyable. “Go Greyhound.” 


Whether you go ten miles or a thousand . . . on a weekend excursion, 
school holidays or a transcontinental vacation . . . a Greyhound ticket 


is your biggest bargain in travel! 


Only GREYHOUND offers: 
@ Most Economical Fares 
@ Super Coach Comfort 
@ Convenient Schedules 
@ Your Choice of Routes 


For full information on fares and schedules, 
visit your local Agent. 
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